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HERE ARE PROBABLY few Americans, who fully realize 
how closely the five Scandinavian peoples and their culture are 
related,—and even fewer realize the extent of inter-Scandi- 

navian cooperation. 

Still, in the United States as the world over, the word Scandinavia 
stands for an entity, and I think I can say that the word Scandinavia in 
the minds of most Americans is associated with ideas of social advance- 
ment, freedom, democracy—and, perhaps most of all, peace. 

Now, however, Scandinavia’s peaceful life has been disturbed in 
spite of its efforts to maintain its traditional neutrality —F ate has not 
treated the five Scandinavian countries in the same manner but no 
one is untouched. For all of them the immediate future looks dark. 

The ideas for which Scandinavia stands, Freedom and Justice, are 
inborn in human nature; for a time they can be suppressed, but they 
‘cannot die. The time will come when justice will prevail and all the 
Scandinavian countries and their peoples will be as free as ever and 
more united than ever, united in a deeper mutual understanding and 
feeling of their common destiny. 

Ties between the Scandinavian peoples continue to grow stronger 
and stronger; at the same time the world literally continues to grow 
smaller and smaller. Inevitably, in spite of skepticism, in spite of diffi- 
culties, the day will come when we can speak of the Northern countries 
as the United States of Scandinavia, a united North, which like the 
United States of America today, would be a symbol of voluntary 
cooperation of free democracies. 








Verner von Heidenstam 


Heidenstam 


By Hanna Astrup LARSEN 


ITH THE DEATH of Verner von Heidenstam only 
two months after that of his contemporary Selma Lager- 
lof a great epoch in Swedish literature is closed. Like her he 


belonged to the group of brilliant writers who shed luster over the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. His first book appeared three 
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years earlier than hers, and he was the first to formulate that program 
which broke with the realism and utilitarianism of the Eighties and 
ushered in the Neo-Romantic movement of the Nineties. 

Verner von Heidenstam was born on July 6, 1859, at Olshammar 
manor in that central lake district of Sweden which has been the scene 
of so much Swedish history, and which is so often the background of 
his books. The founder of the family was from Ditmarsh, now a part 
of Holland, from a place called Heijde. He came to Sweden about 
two centuries ago as a physician to royalty, and when he was ennobled, 
took the name Heidenstam. He was the poet’s great-grandfather. 
The Olshammar estate owned by the Heidenstam family had very 
ancient traditions; it had once belonged to Ulf Gudmarsson, the 
husband of St. Birgitta. 

The region where he was born always retained a strong hold over 
Heidenstam. He left it when only seventeen to go abroad and study 
painting. After working in studios in Paris and Rome, he came to the 
conclusion that—although he enjoyed himself—he could not be like 
the men whose “genius was in their eye.” He felt that he himself “saw 
the world through the medium of printer’s ink.”’ With a good fortune 
unusual among Scandinavian writers, he was able to follow his inclina- 
tion toward a rich and full life without feeling every impulse thwarted 
by lack of means. He travelled several years in Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
and the Orient, until at last his longing drove him home to the shores 
of the lake of which he once said that he believed if he were led to it 
blindfold he would recognize the sound of its lapping waves. After 
some years spent in Stockholm, he built his home Nadd6 near Vadstena 
with its memories of St. Birgitta. During the World War he lived for 
a while in Denmark on the Sound, where he could look across to Sweden, 
but again the shores of the Vattern drew him, and he built after his own 
designs the manor Ovralid, right across the lake from his birthplace 
Olshammar. There he lived until his death, May 21, and there he is 
buried. 

Heidenstam’s early books drew their material from the scenes of 
his travels. Pilgrimage and Wanderyears was a series of poems, bril- 
liant, witty, satiric, approaching the Orient with a freshness as if it 
were seen for the first time without any conventional phrasing. Pub- 
lished in his thirtieth year, it was a fully matured masterpiece and was 
at once recognized as such. The novel Endymion also had an oriental 
setting, and Hans Alienus marked a transition from the exotic to the 
native, such as the author himself was going through. All were charac- 
terized by boldness of imagination, and by that faculty of seeing line 
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and color in the physical world which he had developed during his 
years as a painter. 

At the same time Heidenstam published some polemical brochures, 
the most important being entitled Renascence, in which he directs an 
attack at the literary standards of the preceding decade, especially as 
personified in Strindberg. He voices his disgust with the “shoemaker 
realism” and the “grey weather mood” of the writers of the day who, 
he said, “allowed cellar air to pervade the house.” In diametrical oppo- 
sition to Brandes, he declared that it was not the function of literature 
to debate problems but to exalt and stimulate, to create beauty and 
grandeur. 

This of course ‘did not mean, as some writers have imagined, that 
Heidenstam was opposed to social reform, but merely that he thought 
poetry had other purposes. Still less did it mean that he scorned the 
common man and woman. Of this we have ample evidence in T'he 
Charles Men (Karolinerna) the first of his patriotic works, published 
in 1897 and 1898. True, he exalts the great man in Charles XII, but 
the thirty-four stories that constitute the two volumes deal with the 
King’s followers, from the generals to the humblest man in the ranks. 
In them all burns the flame that was kindled from the soul of their 
leader. The poorest and lowliest feels that he is taking part in a 
great adventure. This is the precious gift of Charles XII to his people, 
that he fuses their small fates with his great one. And the King who 
exacted from his subjects the last penny and the last drop of blood has 
remained to this day the greatest national hero of Sweden. History 
tells us that Sweden’s superhuman effort was not so senseless as later 
critics were prone to think, but that it actually at least retarded the influx 
of Asiatic barbarism into Europe. But that is not Heidenstam’s con- 
tention. His purpose is to show the glory of sacrifice in itself, apart 
from any utilitarian goal; and it is significant that he passes lightly 
over the early victories of Charles XII to dwell on the time when his 
starving and freezing army followed him on the bitter road of per- 
petual defeat. 

Having been steeped from childhood in the traditions of St. Bir- 
gitta, it was natural that Heidenstam, when he had turned to subjects 
from Swedish history, should devote a book to the most remarkable 
woman in medieval Sweden. Here again, as in dealing with Charles 
XII, he portrays the great leader; Birgitta must go on, although her 
heart bleeds at the pain she gives all who love her. Heliga Birgittas 
pilgrimsfard (The Pilgrimage of St. Birgitta) describes the breaking 
up of her home in Sweden, her residence in Rome, and her final 
return to Vadstena where she built her convent. In Folke Filbyter 
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the author recreates the mythical founder of the Folkung dynasty, 
and in Bjdlboarvet he has written a novel about the first great ruler 
of the dynasty, Magnus Lock-the-Barn. The two books have been 
combined in one volume, The Folkung Tree (Folkungatrddet). 
Finally Heidenstam wrote the history of Sweden as a school reader 
for children of twelve, The Swedes and Their Chieftains (Svenskarna 
och deras hévdinger). 

Swedish critics have placed at the head of Heidenstam’s production 
the two slender volumes of poetry, Dikter and Nya dikter which ap- 
peared with an interval of twenty years. Especially the latter with 
its classic purity and austerity is considered one of the books that will 
live as long as the Swedish language lives. With the ordinary reader 
his historical works have achieved a popularity rivalled only by some 
of Selma Lagerlof’s books. After the publication of The Charles Men 
the author became a folk leader, an emblem of nationalism. But this 
role did not suit his aristocratic temperament, and gradually he with- 
drew to a life of loneliness which has grown ever deeper with the years. 
Since the appearance of Nya dikter in 1915 he has written no books. 
Though an orator of note, he has rarely spoken in public. He has not 
written in the newspapers and has very seldom allowed himself to be 
interviewed. The Nobel Prize in Literature, awarded him in 1916, was 
therefore an appreciation of a life work that was practically ended. 

There is in all Heidenstam’s historical works a moral elevation 
which for a time lifts the reader above petty regrets and sweeps him 
along on the exultant tide of great emotion. But after repeated 
reading—or perhaps after we ourselves have lived more and become 
more conscious of the infinite pain in the world—we question. The 
author’s theory that everything which succeeds and is rewarded will 
die and languish, while that which suffers injustice will live on, young 
and imperishable, seems to us—a theory. We remember that the his- 
torical Charles was far less callous to the sufferings of his men than 
Heidenstam’s Charles. We admit that his Birgitta is a saint, but we 
wonder whether she is a Christian, and whether Christianity demands 
her particular kind of ruthlessness. 

Sweden recently, in the Finnish-Russian war, passed through what 
a Danish writer called a crisis of conscience. It was a conflict between 
the impulse of warm hearts and the sober judgment of cool heads. One 
wonders what the author of The Charles Men thought of it. He has 
been silent. Was it because he was long since old and aloof, or was it 
because he had come to feel that his theory was, in the words of 
Bjérnson, “beyond human power?” 





Author’s Residence at Igdlorssuit, Built by Himself 


Greenland: An Obligation 


By Rockwe.ut KENT 


N THE YEAR 860, Ingolf, a Norwegian, was driven westwards 
from his course at sea and came to land in southeastern Iceland. 
He may then have continued sailing to the westward, or he and 
his followers may have explored the country westwards on foot. Had 
they done either they would have sailed or walked into the Western 
Hemisphere; and they would have found Irishmen living there. Those 
Irishmen or their Irish predecessors were the first European discov- 
erers of the Western Hemisphere. Following Ingolf’s discovery of 
Iceland, many Norwegians, fleeing from the “totalitarian” activities 
of Harold the Fair-Haired, came to Iceland, settled there, and estab- 
lished the Iceland Republic. And since the 20th meridian passes 
through the western half of Iceland, and the republic included all the 
island, they happened to have established the first republic in the New 
World. 
Long after the Norwegian settlement of Iceland, a Norwegian 
named Gunnbjorn, voyaging to Iceland, was driven westwards from 
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his course. He there discovered a mountainous land; and on reaching 
Iceland he reported it. The knowledge of this far western land re- 
mained in the memory of the people. 

In the year 980, Eric the Red, having been banished from Iceland, 
set out to discover for himself the country that Gunnbjérn had seen. 
Rounding the southern point of Greenland he came to land on a shore 
that much resembled the country he had left. He explored its coast 
and found it good; and he named it “Greenland,” because, as the saga 
tells us, that name would attract settlers. He returned to Iceland 
to promote those migrations to the western world that led to the estab- 
lishment in Greenland of the second republic of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

In the year 1000, Leif, the son of Eric, while returning from Iceland 
to Greenland was driven far westward from his course. He discovered 
a new country and called in Wineland. Thus Europe had discovered 
the mainland of the New World; and that the subsequent attempt at 
colonizing it failed, may have been due simply to that gunpowder had 
not yet been discovered. 

Greenland, geologically related to the North American continent, 
separated from that continent by but a narrow strait, visible from the 
islands of the continental archipelago, has suddenly burst upon our 
consciousness as a country the control or possession of which is essential 
to our national defense. Once human beings want a thing they’ll quickly 
find good moral grounds for getting it. Greenland, we are consequently 
reminded, is a part of the Western Hemisphere. This is unquestionably 
so. Get into a plane at New Haven, Connecticut, take off and steer 
true North and without departing from your course you may land— 
and crash—on the western point of Greenland. Take off from Harbor 
Grace in Newfoundland and steer true North and you may land— 
and crash—on the southwestern coast of Greenland, with most of 
western Greenland to the north and west of you. Or continue, if you 
like, and, still flying north, look down on nearly 1000 miles of Green- 
land’s ice-cap, until you land—and crash—upon the island’s ice-free 
northern coast. Greenland, except for a little margin of its north- 
eastern shore, is entirely within the Western Hemisphere. It is em- 
braced by the Monroe Doctrine. 

Greenland, as a lure to those of us who want to link up profits with 
defense, is now being described to us as a land of great potential min- 
eral wealth and as having a “snow-free area (in summer) bigger than 
England.” We should be told (the truth) that Greenland’s towering 
cliffs and mountains, its extensive morains, its bogs, its creeks have been 
explored end ‘to end by geologists and practical mineral prospectors 
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actuated with a hope of gain, financed by a government in desperate 
need of making Greenland somehow pay its operation cost, and buoyed 
by the belief that the magnificent wilderness must be secreting gold 
or silver, or platinum, or tin, or oil or precious stones, or something that 
has current marketable value in the world. 

What have they found‘ One mine of cryolite, a good one; number- 
less veins of low-grade coal (darned low. I know for { have had to burn 
the stuff), a little graphite, garnets for precious stones. And marble. 
The snow-free lands that are as extensive as England’s are mostly 
precipitous rock, and the remainder largely shale or tundra. And in 
that restricted area of southern Greenland which was settled by Eric 
the Red and his followers and cultivated by them, and which is today 
cultivated by Greenlanders under the tutelage of Danish agriculturists, 
grain will not ripen. Greenland, the land, is not a land of wealth. 

Its waters are another matter. Outside the three-mile limit the 
fisheries are prosecuted by the English, French, and Faroe Islanders. 
Along the shore and in the deep fiords the natives fish and hunt. It is 
their only resource. 

The importance of Greenland for our continental defense is prob- 
ably not to be questioned, though we must by no means be stampeded 
into annexation of Greenland by the talk of sudden seizure of it by 
flocks of enemy planes,—and of an unfriendly power’s use of it as a 
base for hostile operations. There is no known natural landing field 
in all of Greenland. The Danes have searched for one in vain. There 
is probably no field on which a plane could land without great danger— 
or the certainty—of crashing. The inland ice-cap is an undulating plain 
of snow, wind-packed except when summer’s heat melts it to slush or 
new snow lays a blanket over it; and so unbroken is its whiteness as to 
make its exact whereabouts on days of diffused light a matter of con- 
jecture to a landing pilot. It is, moreover, extremely difficult of access, 
being either rimmed with mountains or, where occasionally it pours 
through and down as glaciers, so steep and so riven with fissures as to 
make the way all but impassable. 

We Americans, in talking about our need of Greenland and about 
the resources of Greenland, should remember that Greenland has, 
and had when Eric the Red first came to land there, its own indigenous 
native inhabitants. They are by origin Eskimos; and in recognition of 
the modifications that their blood and culture have undergone through 
their centuries of contact with Europeans, are known today as Green- 
landers. Although our strategic need of Greenland is of an importance 
that may to us transcend the recognition of our own doctrine of the 
right of self-determination for small nations and, while if Denmark 
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Salamina and Yoku 


Photograph by Rockwell Kent 


‘an’t hold Greenland we unquestionably will do so, it would be quite 
inconsistent with American expressed ideals to let prospective profit 
be a factor in our conduct. Greenland is the country of the Green- 
landers, and has been maintained as their country by Denmark ever 
since the European re-occupation of the Island by the Lutheran priest, 
Hans Egede, in 1721. For more than two centuries Greenland and its 
people have been a serious and costly responsibility to the people of 
Denmark. What little profit Denmark has derived has been nobly 
returned to the treasury of the Greenland Administration. It is that 
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responsibility, costly though it may prove to us, that the United States 
would acquire with the mandate or the ownership of Greenland. No 
American who has lived among the Greenland people and come to 
know them with any measure of intimacy, can fail to feel that their 
well-being should be our first consideration in this contemplated change 
of Greenland’s status. 

Who was it that proclaimed, nobly enough though somewhat 
tritely, “I do not care what a man has been, I care what he has 
become”? No matter. It is a sound principle of judgment and may 
serve us in our judgment of both the Danish administration of Green- 
land and of the administration’s wards, the Greenland people. 

Denmark’s rule of Greenland has not from the very beginning been 
characterized by simon-pure altruism. It had, to start with, two mo- 
tives: one the saving of souls, and the other the enriching of the Danish- 
Norwegian Crown and the merchants of Bergen. And that commercial 
interests gradually, throughout the generations, came to have a de- 
creasing voice in the counsels of the Administration is due perhaps 
solely to the simple fact that profits were not to be made. That Den- 
mark could accept the commercial failure of the colonies and yet 
continue to maintain them as a contracted obligation to the Green- 
landers is perhaps unique in the history of colonial enterprise. Denmark 
not only persevered but learned, and through the sometimes costly 
method of trial and error has arrived at last at a colonial policy in 
Greenland which deserves the admiration of the world. 

The emergence of the modern Greenlanders from their Stone Age 
background of two centuries ago may be cited as a proof of the basic 
equality of man which, romantically believed in by the founders of our 
own democracy, is now confirmed by modern anthropologists. Grad- 
ually, with perhaps too great a caution, but constantly with love, the 
people of Greenland have throughout the years been weaned from the 
primitive culture which their isolation in a hard environment had 
imposed, to a culture that is commensurate with that limited share in 
the products of the more developed outside world which their limited 
resources for exchange can afford them, or which their conscientious 
teachers feel to be for their best good. Their knowledge of the outside 
world and its affairs, their general education, while not extensive, is at 
least the mental equivalent of those material advantages which we, the 
outside world, are sharing with them. 

All that they have today, in culture and in worldly goods, they earn. 
And in the right to earn it, in the exclusive right to fish and hunt in their 
own waters, in the full right to what profit there may be in the exploita- 
tion of their land’s resources and to a voice in their own government, 
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A Leading Citizen of Igdlorssuit 
Photograph by Rockwell Kent 


Denmark has been their guarantee. That guarantee, whatever may be 
Greenland’s destiny, must be maintained. 

If the military authorities of the United States and Canada decide 
that Greenland must be fortified, good! let us fortify it. If we need 
landing fields in Greenland, let’s spend a few millions of dollars and 
build them. If, because of Denmark’s fall, or for the sake of greater 
security in the maintenance of a military outpost, we must take over 
Greenland, good or bad, we will. But let it never enter our heads that 
‘we may occupy Greenland. Greenland is occupied. It is occupied by 
natives of the Greenland soil, by people who love their soil and country 
as the most fervent patriots among us love America, people to whom 
the God-given rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are 
as “inalienable” as they are to us. 

Greenland in resources happens to be poor. Should gold be found in 
Greenland, or oil, or riches in any form, let us remember that the gold, 
and oil, and those riches are the property of the people of Greenland. 
It is a solemn obligation toward the Greenland people that we’ll 
assume if we take over Greenland. So let us not besmirch our honor 
and disgrace ourselves by any talk about what profits we'll derive. 





Girls on St. Lawrence Island. About Fifty Years Ago the People on This Island 
Came There as Immigrants from Asia Where There Is a Small Group of Eskimos 


Point Hope Expedition 


Danish and American Scientists Cooperate 
in Studying Alaska Eskimos 


By Hence LARSEN 


CIENTISTS FROM ALL over the world assembled in Copen- 
hagen in the summer of 1938 for the Second International Con- 
gress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. As usual in 
such meetings, the important thing was to meet colleagues and discuss 
problems with them rather than to listen to the lectures. The friend- 
ships formed and the informal talks between men of similar interests 
may lead to important results far beyond the formal program. In this 
way the Congress in Copenhagen became the direct cause of a coopera- 
tion between Danish and American scientists which we hope may 
continue when conditions in the world become normal once more. 
Among the distinguished delegates to the Congress was Professor 
Froelich G. Rainey from the University of Alaska, an energetic young 
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scientist who has devoted himself to the study of Eskimo history and 
has carried on excavations on the site of old settlements on St. Law- 
rence Island in the Bering Sea. Inasmuch as I had made similar exca- 
vations in Greenland, it was natural that Rainey and I found each 
other and that we should talk Eskimo archeology early and late. We 
discussed the possibilities of cooperation between our institutions, the 
University of Alaska and the National Museum in Copenhagen, in 
joint expeditions. We thought the Danish knowledge of the eastern 
and the American knowledge of the western Eskimo territory might 
be mutually helpful. As the most likely place to start this work we 
considered northern Alaska, where we might expect to find remains not 
only of western Eskimo culture, but also of the forms prevalent farther 
east, as we know them, for instance, from Greenland. 

The Congress came to an end, and Rainey went home in order to 
investigate the possibilities for starting such an expedition. He did not 
let the grass grow under his feet. A few months later I received an 
invitation to take part in an expedition the following summer to Point 
Hope, the northwesterly point of Alaska. It was a happy choice, and 
the name was familiar to Danish ears. Knud Rasmussen had attained 
this point at the end of his long sleigh journey from Greenland to the 
Pacific Ocean, and he had described the place as one of the most 
interesting Eskimo settlements in Alaska, with the largest collection 
of Eskimo ruins that we know of. There were many reasons, therefore, 
why Point Hope seemed the right place to begin. 

During the spring of 1939 we made all preparations. Tools for 
digging and instruments for measuring were packed and sent ahead 
to Seattle. Funds had been raised, and at last, on May 24, all was clear 
and I could embark on the Batory which was to carry me to New York. 
From there we went by rail to Seattle and by ship to Valdez in Alaska. 
There Professor Rainey and his wife met me, having driven down from 
College, the university town. 

The drive from Valdez to Fairbanks along the 276 miles of the 
Richardson Highway, was an experience. Here in two days we saw 
every phase of Alaska’s grandiose scenery. We passed deep canyons 
with rushing mountain torrents, high peaks, and snowfields that glit- 
tered in the brilliant sunshine. We drove hour after hour through dark 
pine and spruce forests where the bear slunk along the edge of the road, 
and across endless swampy plains where the moose crashed his way 
through the scrub forest. 

In Fairbanks the expedition was increased by a third member, 
Mr. Louis Giddings, who is also a member of the faculty of the 
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Dutch Harbor in the Aleutian Islands 


University of Alaska. Mr. Giddings’ special task was to determine 
the age of the woaden articles we expected to find by studying the 
rings in the wood, a method which had given splendid results in the 
southwestern States and which Giddings had been the first to apply 
in studying Eskimo properties. If this method proves to be all that it 
promises, it will be of tremendous importance in Eskimo archeology, 
inasmuch as we have hitherto been without any means of judging the 
age of finds that date from before the contact of the Eskimos with 
white people. 

To get from Fairbanks to Point Hope at that time of the year 
could only be done in one way, namely by air, and we therefore char- 
tered a small hydroplane which carried us to our destination in eight 
hours. The Eskimo name for Point Hope is Tigara, that is, an index 
finger, and one could hardly find a better name for the long peninsula, 
curved at the end, which runs out a distance of fifteen miles into the Arc- 
tic Ocean a little north of the Polar Circle. The outer part of the penin- 
sula consists of low banks lying side by side on the coast like great 
rolling waves that had suddenly stiffened. They are made up of sand 
and gravel covered by a thick green carpet of grass in which, during 
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A View of Point Hope with the Ruins in the Foreground 


the short Arctic summer, millions of flowers form patterns in clear, 
brilliant colors. 

The place has been as attractive to Eskimos as it was to us, not 
however on account of the beautiful flowers, but because of the easy 
access to the sea with its wealth of whales, walruses, and seals, and 
because of the excellent building ground which the well-drained banks 
afford. Eskimos have had their homes here probably for thousands of 
years, and at times in numbers greater than at any other place in the 
Arctic regions. The many ruins of winter houses which lie far out on 
the tip of the point indicate a period of great expansion and seem to 
have been built during the last two hundred years. We found only 
70 or 80 ruins, but fifteen years earlier Knud Rasmussen had counted 
126. Some have evidently been washed away by the sea which every 
year carries off large pieces of land. How long this destruction had 
been going on we do not know, and we could only guess how large the 
settlement had originally been. That there had been a settlement of 
unusual dimensions according to Eskimo conditions seems evident, and 
probably Knud Rasmussen’s tentative estimate of 2,000 inhabitants 
is not too large. 
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Eskimo Hut Old Style, Made of Sod 


The greatest expansion of Point Hope coincided with the boom 
period of whaling. Old men still relate with pride how hundreds of 
Eskimos from the south and from the north would settle at Point Hope 
between April and June in order to take part in the hunting of the 
monsters of the deep. We can easily imagine the life and bustle on that 
low point of land. Crew after crew in their little boats of skin would 
set out to sea for the dangerous and exciting chase which demanded 
expert knowledge and presence of mind in every single man from the 
‘aptain of the boat to the common oarsman. A single clumsy move- 
ment would be enough to frighten the whale and allow it to escape, 
or a blow of its mighty tail might splinter the frail craft and send the 
entire crew to the bottom. When, after many efforts, the harpoon was 
firmly lodged in the flesh of the colossus, and the long line with its 
huge bladders of sealskin filled with air had been cast out in order to 
delay the whale, then the nerve-racking pursuit of the wounded animal 
began, and lasted until the mortal wound could be given it. No wonder 
that this dangerous chase required not only human effort, but also the 
aid of higher powers. Innumerable tabus and other regulations had 
to be observed by the hunters and their families in order to insure a 
fortunate catch. There is surely no other place in the world where the 
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Eskimo House New Style, with Upright Walls and a Window 


whale has dominated the mental and material life of the people as it did 
at Point Hope. Even the most insignificant act was regulated by law, 
and woe to him who broke the law! 

It is a matter of course that the cutting up of the whale also followed 
very definite rules—which actually are still in force. Then was the time 
to be rewarded for the exploits of the chase. First, there would be 
great eat-fests where mountains of flesh cut from the body of the giant 
would be consumed, and when the food had been digested there would 
be dancing, games, and sport. The program was long and varied. A 
leading feature of it was the so-called Nalugadak which consisted in 
placing one person on a huge walrus skin stretched on a frame of four 
poles, which were held by the other players. By suddenly jerking the 
skin and thus making it more taut, the victim was thrown up in the 
air, sometimes two or three times his own height. The trick was to 
keep one’s balance, otherwise it might result in broken limbs. 

An equally popular amusement was dancing to the music of drums. 
Several men, generally five or more, would beat the great flat drums 
and lead in the singing. The songs were, in regard to contents, rather 
monotonous to put it mildly. They consisted almost entirely of the 
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words aija and anga and every conceivable combination of the two. 
The rhythm, however, was exciting and soon brought out the dancers. 
The women stood stock still, and their dancing consisted chiefly of 
flopping movements of the arms. That of the men was more varied. 
They began with slight movements of the feet which became more 
and more violent as the beating of drums grew more vigorous, and 
ended at last with loud tramping, wide gestures, and high leaping. But 
there were many other kinds of amusement, for instance races and 
football games. For the latter a ball of skin stuffed with grass was 
used. The rules were very simple. The players were divided into two 
parties, usually one settlement against another, and the game was to 
drive the ball as far as possible in the direction of the opponent. The 
playing field was the entire peninsula and the surrounding ice of the 
sea. The time was unlimited. There is a story of an especially tough 
contest which lasted from the morning of one day to the evening of the 
next. Probably not with the same players, however. 

But alas, the Golden Age came to an end here as in other parts of the 
world. The great demand for whalebone and blubber attracted white 
men to these regions and the intensive chase decimated the number of 
whales to an alarming degree. Moreover the white men, as we have seen 


only too often, not only exploited 
and cheated the Eskimos, but 

brought them two evils from which 

they had hitherto been free, namely 

whiskey and venereal disease. These 

two curses broke down the power of 

resistance in the native population. 

The dominance of the Point Hope 

Eskimos over the surrounding set- 

tlements came to an end. The most 

valiant men fell in the decisive bat- 

tles, and those who returned led a 

sorry existence, struggling against 

sickness and starvation. There is a 

unique monument in the little grave- 

yard, which speaks eloquently of 

Point Hope’s last period of expan- 

sion. It is a platform made of wood 

and whalebones. One gigantic bone 

‘arries a board on which we may read 

Peter Kunuknorak Wearing His that here the last chieftain of Point 
Raincoat Made of the Guts of Seals Hope, Attungworuk, was buried in 
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1889. The body was at 
first placed in the open 
air on the platform, but 
was later buried beneath 
it. We may say that with 
Attungworuk a_ whole 
period was buried, and a 
new age began. 

Great changes took 
place both in the mental 
and material life of the 
inhabitants. Probably 
the most important in- 
fluence was that of the 
missionaries. More and 
more Eskimos were 
christened, and the old 
shamans had to cease 
their activity as priests Grave of Attungworuk, Last Chief of the 
and medicine men of the ee ee ae ee 
tribe. Today all the peo- 
ple at Point Hope are good Christians. They go to church twice every 
Sunday, but under the Episcopal surface lurk the old heathendom and 
superstition. That belief in the supernatural powers of the shamans is 
not rooted out I had many occasions to see. One of my assistants, a 
young man in his twenties, had not the slightest doubt that the shamans 
could take the eyes out of their heads if they wanted to, or that a 
shaman could change two little sticks to long walrus tusks which 
would grow out of his mouth. He found nothing improbable in the 
story his father-in-law, Peter Kunuknorak, told about the first inhab- 
itants of Point Hope. It was very long ago, Peter said, it was at the 
time when human beings walked on their hands with their feet up in 
the air. It was dark all the time and men went out hunting in the dark. 
They were very strong. They killed wolves with knives and polar bears 
with bow and arrow, and they could run just as fast as the reindeer. 
Of course, the school which was established by missionaries and taught 
the people reading, writing, and arithmetic worked a revolution in 
their ideas. 

There were great changes also in their economic life. When the 
whales disappeared, the white whalers no longer came. All that re- 
mained was the foundations of their houses and a number of bastards. 
Those whose fathers had been white men made no bones about it, but 
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Dance Masks from Point Hope. The Masks Are Carved by the Shamans Who See 
the Faces in a Vision and Through Water, Hence the Contortion of the 
Features. One Mask Is Set with Human T'eeth 


those who had inherited black woolly hair from their fathers did not 
boast of their origin. (The whalers usually had colored cooks.) 
Whether of mixed blood or pure, the population of Point Hope, which 
now consists of about 250 persons, lives on as a vigorous tribe which 
has learned how to adapt itself to new conditions, and is well able to 
carry on the struggle for existence. The generous sea still gives these 
people plenty of food in the form of seals, walruses, and occasionally 
a whale. The necessities which they learned to value during their inter- 
course with the white man they are able to buy with the income from 
the skins they get by trapping in the mountains. Added to this they 
have a new means of livelihood never before practised by Eskimos, 
namely the breeding of reindeer. In the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the United States Government introduced tame reindeer to 
Alaska and sent with them a group of Lapps who were to teach the 
Eskimos how to care for the herds. It seems unbelievable, but is never- 
theless true, that this race of hunters quickly learned to become reindeer 
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nomads. Now every set- 
tlement has its reindeer 
herd and the flesh and 
skins are a great asset in 
Eskimo economy. The 
herd at Point Hope, 
which in 1939 counted 
3,500 animals, is owned 
by the Point Hope Rein- 
deer Company, a coop- 
erative concern which is 
managed entirely by the 
Eskimos themselves. An- 
other cooperative con- 
cern is the native store 
which was started in 
1920 by thirteen Eski- 
mos and in which most of 
the men in the settlement 
now own stock. This 
store sells skins to buyers 
in the United States and 
imports the necessities 
which the Eskimos want. 
To maintain law and Violet, the Cook of the Expedition 
order a committee of sev- 
en members is elected every year, one of them acting as mayor. ‘They 
settle all little quarrels and decide matters that concern the community 
as a whole. It was natural, therefore, that our expedition, as soon as 
we arrived at Point Hope, applied to this committee and explained 
what we proposed to do. We were kindly received and asked to come 
again. Meanwhile the committee would take the matter up with the 
rest of the people. The next day we met in the store where quite a 
number of men had assembled. We again explained the purpose of our 
visit. They declared that they quite understood our object, and we 
supposed that all was settled. That, however, was not the case. An 
hour later we were again called to the store, and then the sentiment of 
the meeting was not nearly so favorable as it had been before. ‘The 
storekeeper, who acted as interpreter, informed us that the people 
had agreed to refuse us permission to dig. The reason was curious. 
It was said that we would interfere with the business of the natives. 
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During the summer | ES 
when the seals disap- 
peared from the coast, 
‘many of the men ex- 
changed the rifle for the 
spade and worked as 
amateur archeologists. 
In the old ruins they 
found a great many an- 
tiques which they could 
sell to traders or to the 
crews on the coast guard 
cutters, thereby making 
a neat little sum. We not 
only meant to conduct 
excavations on a large 
scale, but we might com- 
pete with them in the 
market. Our explanation 
that we had no intention 
of selling what we found 
was not accepted. An- 
tiques in their opinion 
had only value as objects a ee ae 
for sale. 

The same was true of the ethnographic articles which I purchased 
for the National Museum and which included everything they used, 
such as tools, furniture, weapons, and clothing. It surprised them very 
much that I preferred old things to new, for, as they rightly reasoned, 
new things must surely fetch more money than old. That the objects 
were to be exhibited in a museum they either could not or would not 
understand. In the course of the summer I had many proofs of their 
interest in my purchases and in the use they thought I intended to make 
of them. Some thought I meant to fit out an Arctic expedition with 
them, others that I meant to give them to my family, since there were 
women’s and children’s costumes among them, but the subtlest solution 
of the problem was given me by a young man the very last day I was 
at Point Hope. “Mr. Larsen, I know what you are going to use all 
those old things for that you have been buying here.” “Well, then tell 
me.” “When you come down to the States you are going to make a 
movie about Eskimos and it is for that movie you are going to use 
the costumes and the other things.”’ He was very much surprised when 
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I burst out laughing at his clever idea, but I could not help thinking 
of how the beauties of Hollywood would like to put on the greasy 
and smelly boots, trousers, and jackets which had just been taken off 
by their owners, and had not even been deloused. The idea had prob- 
ably come to him because a part of Peter Freuchen’s film Eskimo had 
been taken at Point Hope. 

For a while the outlook for our little expedition was rather dubious, 
but fortunately Peter Kunuknorak was able to lay the suspicions of the 
people, and all ended in an era of good feeling. Both parties had every 
reason to be satisfied with the decision. We were allowed to dig as much 
as we pleased, and the natives earned good money, partly by helping 
us in our work, and partly by selling us meat, fish, and furs. 

Unfortunately, the account of their activity as amateur archeologists 
proved only too true, and judging from the results, they must have 
carried on this traffic for many years. The entire site of the settlement 
had been dug through from one end to the other. There was not a single 
ruin that had been left untouched. After long search we found at last 
a few places where we could make trial excavations. Luckily the settle- 
ment was only a few hundred years old, so the loss was not great, for 
we were really in search of much older things. 

But where could we find this older material? 

At Jabbertown, about five miles farther in on the peninsula, there 
were some ruins. We decided to investigate them and we soon found 
that they were a good deal older than those we had hitherto examined. 
We dug out a very curious house buried under a layer of earth with no 
fewer than seven very narrow rooms radiating from the center like 
the spokes of a wheel. How human beings had been able to live in 
these narrow rooms was more than we could understand. But the house 
was very carefully built with fine board floors and walls made of heavy 
logs supported by strong poles. In this house we found hundreds of 
implements of all kinds, weapons, tools, furniture, articles not unlike 
those we knew from earlier excavations in eastern Canada and Green- 
land. Giddings was busy taking samples of the wood, the date of which 
he believed he could fix at about 1200. In spite of the length of time 
that had passed, this culture is not very different from that which has 
obtained down to our day. 

The Jabbertown house was interesting, but by no means sensational. 
The sensation came one day when we were on our way home from 
Jabbertown to Point Hope. It was late in the afternoon. The sun was 
low in the heavens and threw long shadows across the green grass. We 
were just passing the buildings of the Mission station about a mile 
from the settlement, when we noticed some faint depressions in the 
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ground which seemed to lie between low banks. There were several 
of about the same size, quadrangular, and all covered with lush vege- 
tation. They might be natural, but they might also—we simply did not 
dare to think of what they might be; but we agreed to investigate the 
phenomenon the following day. The first thing we did was to put 
people to work digging trial excavations in several of the depressions, 
and it was not long before we had proof that they were not natural, 
but made by man. We found articles fashioned by human hands, and 
when we began to dig out the depressions, they proved to be the sites 
of square houses which, in the course of time, had crumbled and been 
filled with sand and gravel. 

When we had realized this, we could suddenly perceive that there 
were a great many of these depressions, and when we began to count 
them we found that there were several hundred of them lying side by 
side in four long rows—from First Avenue to Fourth Avenue, we 
called it. To find an unknown settlement of such huge dimensions was 
a sensation in itself, and it was all the more thrilling when we gradually 
realized that the articles we found were very different from other 
Eskimo implements. There were many types which we had never seen 
at all, and which we were unable to identify. There was no doubt, 
however, that these articles belonged to a hitherto unknown form of 
culture, most likely Eskimo, but very ancient and very remarkable. 
Wherever we dug, whether at one end or the other, we always found 
the same kind of articles. The houses must therefore all have been 
inhabited at about the same time. They all belonged to the same culture 
—the Ipiutak Culture we called it after the place where we had 
found it. 

This article began by describing the last period of expansion of 
Point Hope, and we have come now to what was probably the first. 
But what a difference! The later culture we know in its smallest details, 
but what do we know of the earlier? At present hardly anything. We 
have before us a tremendous task in attempting, with the aid of the 
thousands of articles we found in the sunken houses, to reconstruct 
life as it was lived at Point Hope in that period. What we could do 
the first summer was but little. We can say we found the treasure 
trove, lifted the lid slightly, and took some samples home, but by 
far the greater part of the treasure lies there awaiting us. 








A Raid on Runeberg’s ‘Town 


By Satiy SALMINEN 


The little defenseless town of Porvoo, called Borgaa by the 
Swedes, was raided twice by the Russians during the war. It has 
been the home of many authors and artists and is especially famous 
because Runeberg lived there for forty years and wrote his immortal 
poetry there. His home is preserved by the Finnish State as a shrine. 


UT OF THE DEATHLIKE SILENCE suddenly the 

low, growing murmur of aircraft emerges. It comes nearer 

and nearer—now the machines seem to be quite overhead. The 
soft, monotonous purring is indescribably hateful, almost sickening. 
The humming rises and falls and rises again, but is constantly 
suspended over us. We know and see nothing. All that we are conscious 
of is a sense of being the defenseless prey of those birds of death 
which swarm around our heads. Yet there is still a chance of escape, 
and that makes the suspense acute. We have hidden ourselves in 
the bowels of the earth; we crouch down under cellar vaults; we have 
sought protection behind tall rocks. We sit concealed in bushes and 
thickets. We sit silent as mice, as little quaking birds, and hardly dare 
to breathe for fear of being discovered. And the humming rises and 
falls and rises again—Crash! An explosion as though the earth itself 
had burst, a hell of sound, an unbroken hissing and whining and 
rattling, and over all this the violent explosions that set the world 
around us shaking. 

We lie crouched on our knees under a staircase—five tiny human 
beings. The first explosion made all five of us instinctively and un- 
reflectingly press ourselves against the floor. Seconds and minutes 
pass, and though clutched by the fear of death, with the house groaning 
in its joints and the stone vault which arches suffocatingly heavy above 
us threatening to collapse every moment, I feel each second of time 
being measured out in a long-drawn, calm rhythm. The clarity of 
mind and the self-possession that come over me seem in a way to make 
everything appear more dreadful than if my senses had been too 
bewildered to follow steadily the course of events. 

After the raid was over we found to our extreme astonishment and 
gratitude that not a single person had been killed or even injured. 
Those who experienced the bombing and saw what the town looked 
like afterwards know that a miracle must have occurred—that a higher 
power had held its protecting hand over the defenseless. 
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It was two o'clock in 
the afternoon when I 
heard in my hotel room 
the well-known sound of 
the sirens rise warningly 
through the air. I 
snatched up my coat, a 
bag containing some es- 
sential articles which I 
had learned to keep 
handy, and a book for 
the possibly long wait on 
the ground floor where I 
would seek shelter. ‘The 
only mistake I made was 
to go downstairs wear- 
ing thin stockings and 
slippers. A couple of ho- 
tel guests and two mem- 
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bicle under the staircase. 

It was as cramped and 

dim down there as in a cell, and the tiny window was covered with 
black paper. Nevertheless, it was the place we assumed would afford 
the best protection, if not against a direct hit, at any rate against 
splinters. We had hardly settled down before the bombing planes were 
upon us and what I have described above took place. 

After the birds of death had completed their task all was suddenly 
still around us. No silence can be deeper than that which succeeds an 
air raid. Then suddenly a telephone rings and the chambermaid goes 
to answer it. Soon after that comes the sound of running footsteps 
and voices, and there is a strong smell of burning. The air raid warning 
has not been called off and the planes may return at any moment, but 
the ARP men are already out at work. We who had sought protection 
under the staircase know that the place is no longer safe, and sure 
enough, we are told to hurry across the street and get down into the 
shelter. 

The narrow bench in the dark subterranean tunnel fills. But as 
happened with us, many people have been hiding in imperfectly pro- 
tected niches during the first bombing, and are only now arriving at 
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the shelter. Someone leads a very old lady, panting and excited, to the 
bench beside me. She is one of the many persons who were incapable 
of obeying the siren’s admonition. The salvage crew had found her in 
a house that had been hit by many incendiary bombs, and hastened to 
place her in safety. She enters in good condition, unhurt, and when 
her breathing becomes normal she starts talking about going home 
and saving some of her clothes. The watchman, however, a common 
laborer, happens to come along the corridor on his beat, and hearing 
her words he explains that nobody is allowed to go out. The old lady 
tries to convince him how necessary it is that she should go in person 
and find a few garments. At that the young laborer plants himself 
on wide-apart feet across the tunnel and says, quietly but firmly, “Not 
past me.” 

Soon our ears tell us that the planes have turned and are again 
approaching the town. A thrilling silence spreads through the shelter. 
A second watchman, an older, good-natured workman hailed as Karls- 
son, who appears to be extremely popular among the Porvoo-dwellers, 
passes in his turn through the shelter, speaking encouraging and 
soothing words, which in his broad dialect sound doubly soothing. 
Calm and discipline indeed reign everywhere. Only at intervals can one 
hear a slightly anxious voice ask after some specific person. “Is Arno 
here ?”’—“Is Bergstrom’s Arno here?” 

“Is Bergstrém’s Arno here?’ somebody repeats, and the question 
passes down the tunnel, dying away in its windings and in the darkness. 

It seems, however, as though Bergstr6m’s little Arno had not come 
to this shelter. 

A tall man in a snow-cape comes past. A strong smell of burning 
clings to his clothes, and the white cape is sooty and scorched. 

“What does it look like outside?” asks someone. 

“Ay, it looks just as usual,” answers the man amiably, in a manner 
which under existing circumstances would have ill become anyone 
but a Finn. I discover more and more beauty in the natural calm that 
is a component of the Finnish character. And never has that imper- 
turbable calm appeared with such clarity and fineness as now when the 
Finn’s path is straighter, his belief firmer than ever. 

Yet everything does not look “just as usual” outside. I had an oppor- 
tunity to cast a glance through a manhole of our prison, and what I 
saw of the town was so dreadful as to make existence itself seem unreal. 
The peaceful little community was transformed into a sea of fire, a 
holocaust. 

And we know this, all of us down in that cold, earthen pit where 
we sit hour after hour. It grows colder and colder; I am punished for 
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my thoughtlessness in coming downstairs in slippers only. However. 
the chambermaid from the hotel, who has passed along the shelter 
distributing strengthening drops of camphor on lumps of sugar, sud- 
denly stands before me with her lap full of clothes—boots, gauntlets, 
muffler, everything I had forgotten to take with me, and a couple of 
warm blankets as well, which the old lady beside me and I share. The 
chambermaid makes several more trips between the hotel and the 
shelter, each time bringing with her something that makes things easier 
for the rest of us. 

A young mother with a little girl pressed to her side lets a bag 
of sweets go round from hand to hand. The little girl’s dazzlingly white 
snow-cape gleams like a halo round the tiny pale face glowing in the 
darkness. The child holds a doll fondly pressed to her bosom; the doll 
too is attired in a snow-cape. 

“We had our home bombed once before, and this is the only toy we 
could save for the child, that’s why she never lets go of it when there’s 
any danger,” explains the young mother. 

The talk is now of bombed homes; people wonder whether their 
homes will still be in existence when permission comes for us to go out. 
The remarks are all matter-of-fact and brief, until suddenly a dis- 
quieting rumor lends liveliness to the conversation. Runeberg’s Home 
has been hit! A number of women are quickly seized by a desire to 
go out and save what can still be saved of its contents. But the order 
forbidding us to leave the shelter is still in force. 

Not until five in the afternoon does the “all clear” sound and we 
stream forth into a devastated town. The fire has spread and grown 
and rages wildly in innumerable places. The flames roar skyward, 
lighting up the streets, while heavy clouds of smoke roll over the sea 
of fire until the evening sky, a wonderful clear green, is prematurely 
darkened. And the sparks fly like shooting stars through the darkness 
above us. 

The concrete facade of, the hotel still has an untouched look, but 
around the flat roof a grey-white streamer of smoke whirls, growing 
thicker every moment. Soon the smoke hangs over the whole roof in an 
impenetrable white steam-cloud. It is as though the house in which I 
have just been living had become a boiling witches’ cauldron. A little 
later, a red tongue of flame appears in the middle of the roof, fighting 
for air. The street and the market place are already crowded with 
furniture, clothes, and provisions. Someone had told me in the shelter 
that there were too few men available for fighting fires, and I now asked 
myself how it would ever be possible to gain mastery over this gigantic 
pyre, this crime of incendiarism against an unprotected community 
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consisting almost entirely of women and children. A few women who 
offer themselves as volunteer firemen are received with gratitude at 
first, but are soon sent away again; there is nothing they can use to 
fight the flames with. 

Fire-fighting material, men, aéroplanes for our air defense. . . 

I see with terrible clearness from the spectacle before me how urgent 
the need is for these. A couple of fighter planes, a couple of anti-aircraft 
guns, and all this need not have happened .. . 

It grows darker and darker, and the cold has become intense. Yet 
I stand there as though spellbound, watching the spectacle. For that 
matter I do not know where to go now that I too am in a sense 
homeless. But for the time being I am conscious only of what is going 
on around me. The most dreadful feature of the scene is the mag- 
nificence of the spectacle it affords. 

But when I turn my gaze on the tiny human beings, so few in 
number, engaged in fighting this devilish transformation scene, I find 
inherent in them a courage that is a still greater beauty. Amazing to 
note even now the complete lack of unrest and confusion. It would 
be the most natural thing in the world to hear agitated voices, cries, or 
only commands, and to see people rushing hither and thither. The town, 
however, is almost at its silentest, the individual voices are pitched 
low, and the men in picturesque white garments labor calmly and 
purposefully. Each of them knows that Molotov’s planes are in the 
habit of returning and, in the light of the raging fires they have lit, 
training machine-guns on those engaged in the work of extinguishing. 
But these men have learned to live each hour as it comes and for the 
duty just then before them. 

By superhuman efforts the fires were at last brought under control 
and extinguished. A whole night, however, was needed to do this, and 
for days afterwards fire smouldered in the ruins. When I left Porvoo 
the following evening, a gray smoke still hovered over some wards of 
the town. 

The homeless had by then been taken charge of by willing friends. 
I, too, was sought out by an acquaintance who was anxious for my 
sake because of the bombed hotel. By then, all my personal effects, 
except for the flowers in my room, had been saved and carried out 
into the snow. We took my travelling bags, therefore, and began 
making our way through the town. It was a strange journey calling 
for many detours, for the streets leading past burning blocks of build- 
ings had been closed to traffic. We came at last to the riverside, from 
where hundreds of thick hosepipes fed the town with water. A number 
of bombs had‘ fallen in the river, and we were told that the firemen 
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were thus able to get down to the water at once without the trouble 
of chopping holes in the ice. On the far side of the river, too, tall flames 
soared into the night sky a great distance away. 

The streets make difficult walking, what with the water flooding 
from one of the mains, which has been hit by a bomb, and from leaking 
fire-hose. The water and the snow mingle in a slush that reaches over 
our ankles and later freezes into a perilous coating of ice. In the 
measure in which the fires die out and the darkness grows denser, 
the frost increases in severity, turning the clothes of the laboring men 
into thick sheaths of ice that can only be stripped off their bodies in 
bits. It is a strange experience to walk along the dim riverside street 
past the dark old houses, whose black portals in many cases resemble 
apertures in a giant furnace when the yard buildings or the houses 
behind them are on fire. In the center of the town, however, Runeberg’s 
statue is undamaged and steadfastly turns its back on a deep hole made 
by a bomb which fell a couple of meters away. The dark bronze statue 
is sharply silhouetted against the yellow flames all around. Runeberg’s 
Home, too, a shrine of honored memories for the whole of Finland, but 
especially for Porvoo, stands unharmed in a crescent of blazing houses. 

We reach at last our destination, and the first sound that greets me 
as my hostess opens the door of her house is in its simple domesticity 
so surprising that I can hardly believe my ears. It is the friendly 
humming of a carpet-sweeper. The cook, in the middle of the raid and 
entirely on her own initiative, had begun to give the house a thorough 
cleaning. Her argument was that if Molotov came, he should at least 
see that he had come to a people with clean and decent homes. How 
she managed this spring cleaning and the well-cooked dinner that 
put new strength into all of us a couple of days later, I cannot say. All 
that evening and night it was impossible to get a drop of water. Half 
the town was in darkness as well, for the current had been cut. 

The next day fire still smoulders, as I have said, among the ashes, 
and the smoke lies heavily over many wards. But the water that has 
poured over the blackened ruins has frozen into long icicles. All that 
a while ago burned and melted in the heat is now covered with ice 
and rime. Shudders seem to run up one’s spine when one sees the 
contents of homes, their furniture and kitchen utensils, stand helplessly 
out in the snow under the high, clear winter sky. Many green potted 
plants, which willing hands have saved from the fire, have frozen to 
death in the snowdrifts. 

I pass the long, low wooden building where Runeberg used to live, 
and cannot resist the temptation to knock and pay a call on the faithful 
guardian of the place, Miss Ida Stromborg. 
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Sally Salminen Visiting Miss Ida Strémborg, the Venerable 
Custodian of the Runeberg Home in Porvoo 


I am received with a heartiness that makes me happy and proud, and 
and we sit talking a long time. Miss Strémborg is a lady of venerable 
and stately presence, who nevertheless has something inexpressively 
fragile and refined in her appearance. She is nearly blind, yet moves 
about without difficulty, in calm dignity, in the familiar rooms, where 
every object has its confidential message for her and can inspire her 
to wonderful descriptions of people and events of long ago. She has 
her own personal childhood memories of the national poet whose home 
she watches over with such tender care. Her father, Professor Strém- 
borg, lived in one half of the house while Runeberg was still alive, and 
at Christmas, relates Miss Strémborg, the doors between the two 
homes would be thrown open and Christmas celebrated jointly. 

Miss Stromborg is tired after an agitating day and a rather restless 
night, but her calmness is unimpaired and she has not the slightest 
intention of leaving her post. During a previous air raid a missile of 
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some kind pierced the roof and tore a few logs loose in the attic. Y ester- 
day’s terrible raid set the plaster falling from the ceiling of the cellar 
in which Miss Strémborg and her maid had sought shelter, and later 
in the day the wooden walls became so glowing hot that it was feared 
the house would ignite. Not until then did Miss Stroémborg and her 
maid let themselves be persuaded to leave the house for a while. In 
the evening, however, they returned and spent the night in their usual 
fashion. 

Both Miss Stroémborg and the cherished old house have countless 
friends all over Finland. The telephone rings incessantly as inquiries 
pour in from near and far—has anything happened to them? Miss 
Stromborg, who must be weary of making the same reassuring reply, 
succeeds nevertheless in answering each time in a friendly, pleased 
tone.—“Yes, thank you, everything is as well here as it can be,” she 
goes on repeating with conviction. Or she answers in her mild voice: “It 
has been terrible, but we are taking it with the calmness we all are 
in need of.” With the calmness we all are in need of—many such 
simple and fine phrases come naturally and without premeditation 
from Finnish lips in these days. 

Time passes, and I continue my pilgrimage through the town. 
Finally, I visit what remains of my hotel and am able once more to 
thank my kind and brave chambermaid. While I am there, the hotel 
commissionaire, who yesterday lay in a fever in one of the rooms and 
was unable to get away until long after we others had found shelter 
elsewhere, comes and speaks to me. While he was staggering through 
the smoke-filled corridors, he remembered something. And that. is why 
he now wants to see me. 

“Madame,” he says, “I saved your flowers, which had been left in 
your rooms.” 





Must We Hate? 


By a DANE 


WO POLISH WOMEN were telling the story of their 

escape from their ruined home. In the safe, quiet Danish 

drawing-room the listeners shuddered to hear how the refugees 
had been bombed by low-flying Nazi planes as they fled along the roads. 
A young man, the husband of one of the women, sat apart. He under- 
stood only Polish. He was a powerfully built, handsome youth, really 
a sturdy peasant type, and he sat motionless, with his head hanging, 
his expression one of petrified, humiliated despair. 

He had not been given a chance to fight for Poland, yet his self- 
respect was gone. The cloud of misery around him was the darkest I 
have ever felt. But around the two women there was no cloud. Black- 
eyed, aquiline Polish aristocrats, they burned with hatred of the Nazis, 
a brilliant clear fire, consuming all other thoughts. 

Our business was to try to help these refugees, as the Danes have 
tried to help all victims of war—from many thousands of Austrian 
children fed on our farms after the last war to the Finnish children 
who were just beginning to come—but what could be done to alleviate 
their worst misfortunes: bitter humiliation and searing hatred! 

Now we are ourselves refugees. Even as I write the words, they seem 
unreal. By accident we are now in the United States, not because we 
foresaw that Denmark would be invaded. “It can’t happen here,” was 
the prevailing belief. And we were so used to danger, we had lived so 
long on the edge of the volcano, that we discounted it. Both sides had 
agreed to let us carry on a fairly normal trade. We were not so innocent 
as to believe in the anti-aggression pact which the Nazis had forced us 
to sign, but there seemed to be no advantage for them in attacking us, 
and we knew that the Allies would not do so. As the terrible winter 
wore on, however, cold beyond the memory of any man, and as more and 
more of our ships were torpedoed by the Nazis without warning, even 
when only plying between neutral ports, we began to feel despair, the 
stoical despair of those who see their livelihood destroyed and semi- 
starvation ahead. But we are, it has been said, more than any other 
nation, like one big family; we felt that, poor as our little house might 
be, nothing mattered if we were let keep it. 

That wan hope was given a severe blow by the fate of Finland; 
still—in 1864 Germany and Austria had attacked and mutilated Den- 
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mark, had taken the ancient Danish province of South Jutland, and 
we had not only survived, we had risen into greater civilization after 
this. “What outward has been lost must inward be regained,” became 
the Danish motto. Immensely outnumbered, without the latest in 
military equipment, the Danes had fought bravely in 1864: after 
that they renounced all military ambition. Instead they began to fight 
ignorance, poverty, and disease. By the testimony of countless foreign 
observers they had as nearly won that fight as it is possible in an 
imperfect world; won it by persuasion and cooperation, never by auto- 
cratic methods; never giving up the individual’s right to call his soul 
his own. 

In the foyer of our Opera (so low-priced that everyone could attend 
the performances) two English strangers said, “It’s our first visit 
to Denmark. How wonderful it is to be in a place where people smile 
so much and are so eager to help and where you never see poverty. And 


such good art for so little. It’s like another world in which war has 
never been!” 


It was. 


Must a Dane now hang his head in humiliation, as the Polish youth 
did? Were we not strong enough to die for such a country? Is the 
“foul thraldom” that Winston Churchill spoke of the price we now 
must pay for having really acted on the belief that life could be lived 
on a plane of forbearance, cooperation, disarmament? Did our cheer- 
ful yet deep civilization, that reached into every home, weaken us in 
any ignoble way? 

How often did one not open the morning paper and see that still 
another person had left his fortune to education, art, science, or social 
help! Not rich people always, we had few of them, but some simple 
doctor or grocer or civil servant or sea-captain who, by living humbly 
all his life, had saved enough fees, profits, salary to endow something 
cultural. It was the fashion, of course: the thing for which your name 
would be remembered with honor. Our ancient Edda declares: “Cattle 
die, and kinsmen die, And so one dies one’s self! One thing I know that 
never dies, The fame of a dead man’s deeds.” 

At that time fame was gained chiefly in battle. In the Viking re- 
ligion, to Hela (grey Queen of the icy halls of hell) went those war- 
' yiors who died a “straw-death,” at home in bed. 

Were we wrong to accept Christianity ? 

No. There is no prouder Dane than King Christian X; there is no 
better patriot than the Prime Minister, Thorvald Stauning—when 
they ordered the border troops to cease the resistance they had begun, 
it would have been treachery not to obey. 
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The Danes have no natural resources other than the flat sandy soil, 
settled by them for some thousands of years, and their wealth is the 
work of their hands. If the Nazis, pitiless keepers of terroristic prom- 
ises, had met with resistance, everything we have could have been 
destroyed in a few hours. Copenhagen, one of the world’s treasure- 
cities for beauty, order, and charm, is overgrown. A fourth of the 
country’s population is included in the airy, widespread, garden-bright 
area of the greater town. And in the old part our whole past is 
incarnated. Not a mellowed brick, a grey stone, a green copper tile 
but talks to our hearts in the old town. 

But one can hear the renowned vikings Ragnar Lodbrok and 
Harald Hildetand say: “To Hela with you! We lived in wooden 
halls or in our open boats. What are things compared with glory!” 

To which we could only answer: ‘““What do you know? There is no 
fair or even unfair combat any more. Men, women, and children are 
mowed down from the sky by machines. And if we had spent all our 
revenues to buy those machines, even then we could not have resisted 
the invading robots for more than a few hours. Now at least we have 
had seventy-odd years of good national life.” 

But you would still have preferred death. When our fourteen army 
planes were to be handed over to the Nazis, their pilots standing beside 
them, with orders to offer no resistance, one pilot and his gunner went 
berserk, swung aloft and began to shoot. They were soon killed, and 
you would have approved only of them. 

It is true. We have changed since your day. We want our deaths to 
serve some useful purpose. Had we had vast tracts of forests and lakes, 
or wild mountain country, then, even with our pitiful equipment, we 
too should have tried to hold the invaders at bay until greater powers 
might come, but we had a tiny country, little more than half the size 
of Maine, flattish fields, few woods, a close network of perfect roads, 
and we lay at their door. 

No, Ragnar. No, Harald. The men of the Danish army were not 
cowards. Their commander was right to tell them they could look 
anybody into the eye with a clear conscience. But the centuries had 
turned your wild and often cruel energy into life-saving rather than 
life-destruction. Even on the physical plane that is proved by many 
and daring rescues both on sea and land. 

No need to commit harakiri because of that kind of non-resistance. 
Our self-respect need not be humiliated there. 

And yet many of us may have to die because there are unendurable 
humiliations. Rather than forswear our ideals of individual freedom for 
all our people, some of us may have to face Nazi torture and firing 
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squads. Rather than let our children be poisoned by their doctrines of 
hatred, we may invite their bombers to do their worst. Denmark would 
no longer be worth living for, if its youth were to be perverted as 
German youth has been, where children have been known to hand 
over their parents to the Gestapo. 

Those who cannot be soldiers can sometimes be martyrs. 

But then there is the other question. Must we hate? Must that poison 
infect one of the few oases of good will left in Europe? 

We are out of practice. There too we are behindhand in our equip- 
ment. The Finns were not. Hate, justified if it ever was, had kept them 
alert, focused on self-defense. Their life was meager compared with 
ours, but that too made them harder and fiercer, a glum, strong people. 

It is difficult for a people who have lived in creative peace for 
several generations, and who have been brought up on the ‘Tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen, to be as single-minded and efficient haters 
as Czechs, Poles, Finns, recent victims of injustice. 

We have hated Nazi cruelty, not the Germans. Most incautiously, 
alas, we have laughed at their heaviness and arrogance, but, in the past, 
we have admired their solid virtues. Germans who visited friends in 
Denmark last summer never left without having large baskets of food 
thrust into their hands. In the museum at Kronborg, the Castle of 
Elsinore, the custodian said he couldn’t bear to turn away the poor 
“ten-mark” German tourists, who didn’t have the entrance fee, so he 
let them in for nothing. 

German soldiers hold that castle now. 

When Goring, looking like a Wagnerian tenor, paid us a visit sum- 
mer before last, ostensibly to see Hamlet performed in the castle court- 
yard, we grew anxious. That year Hamlet was done by a German 
company which had offered itself—not to be refused. They did the 
play, scenery and all, as if it were something out of the Niebelungen- 
lied or early bronze age: heavily competent, utterly un-Shakespear- 
ean. The Danes barely attended the performances. That was impolitic. 
Goring frowned. Still, he took away so much Danish pastry and 
smoked salmon that we felt a little reassured. Such an appreciative 
gourmand could not have evil intentions. 

That has been part of our trouble; we have found it so difficult to 
believe that we, such a harmless people, could be the butt of evil inten- 
tions. Even now I remind myself of what a Dane said, who knew 
the Germans well: “They simply cannot conceive that anyone could 
wish for a happiness greater than to be allowed to become a German.” 


For a moment I think: “Perhaps, really, from their point of view, 
they mean well.” 
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Then I know that is turning away from facts. 

It makes one dizzy with pain to know that one’s beloved are help- 
lessly in their power. It turns one sick to read of their professions of 
“friendship” and racketeering “protection.” 

Unbearable to be praised by them for the dignity of our suffering 
which only the most disciplined self-restraint makes possible! 

Hatred begins to burn in one. It is terrible to feel that corrosive 
invade the soul. Being a Dane and brought up in good will, I hurry 
to think of the kind good Germans I have known. There was the 
young man, for instance, who came on a visit last summer and so 
appreciated everything. He was simple and gentle, and sighed, “Back 
to prison,’ when he had to go home. He may well have been in one 
of the troopships off the Norway coast, which I—oh, horror !—had 
to be glad to hear were sunk. Then there was the German lady of very 
high degree, who spoke freely of her disgust with those who had misled 
her people. She was deeply cultured, humorous, exquisite; she made 
one wish that many such as she might rule in a Germany divided volun- 
tarily into art-loving principalities again. 

Instead, the Nazis, having done away with their own cultural units, 
announce their intention of permanently doing away with the Scan- 
dinavian nations as we have known them. 

So dies the last faint hope that any promise would be kept. We can 
no longer look to hope to be a defense against feeling hatred. The 
invaders seem determined to make it impossible for us to avoid that 
worst of invasions. 

The Danish paper Politiken wrote the day after the Nazis had 
decreed a country-wide blackout: 

“The lights were extinguished last night over Denmark, as they have 
been before in other countries. But they will be lighted again. We do 
not know when, but they will be lighted again.” 

But, when they are, what shall we see? 





Norway’s Government Stull Valid 


By Cari J. HAMBRO 
President of the Storting 


HAT WILL HAPPEN in Norway next? is a question 

\ \ } I am often asked. Is there going to be a new government ‘ 

What will the Storting do! Even in Norway there seems to 
be some confusion, which indeed is only natural. Things that could not 
happen here have happened. The whole nation finds itself in a situation 
without a precedent. In order to know where we stand, to grasp the 
legal and political aspects of the situation, it is necessary to know and 
understand the Constitution. 

In its Article 26 the Norwegian Constitution says: “The King has 
the right to call troops to arms; to begin war for the purpose of de- 
fending the country and to conclude peace; to make and to sever 
alliances; to send and accept ambassadors and ministers.” Only the 
King—which under the legal system of Norway means the King in 
Council—can conclude peace, make alliances, and send envoys to other 
countries. ; 

At present the King and his Council, the whole Government, are in 
London. In order to preserve the liberty of the country and to safe- 
guard the future of the nation, it was decided on June 7 that the King 
and his Council, with the President of the Storting, and the command- 
ing officers of the army and navy should leave Norway and not sur- 
render to the Germans. 

This step had been envisaged by the Storting at its last session on 
April 9 at Elverum. The President declared from the Chair that it 
might become necessary for the King and Government to leave the 
territory of Norway in order to retain national liberty of action. There 
was no remark, and the Storting thereupon unanimously empowered 
the Government to take any step or make any decision that might be 
necessitated by conditions of war. 

This is not unimportant. Article 11 of the Constitution says that the 
King shall live within the country and “must not without the consent 
of the Storting remain outside its borders for more than six months 
at a time; otherwise he will lose the right to the Crown for his person.” 
Now, if the King should at any time have forfeited his right to the 
Crown, the Crown Prince would automatically become King. If he 
should fail to return to the country after six months, the throne would 
pass to his son, Prince Harald. Such was the line of reasoning followed 
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by those who thought Article 11 could be made to apply at present. 

But theoretical speculations such as these are irrelevant when a 
country is at war. Even if the Storting at its last meeting had not 
taken the decision mentioned above, Article 11 would be inapplicable, 
because the Storting cannot legally meet while the country is occupied 
by an enemy power. Article 85 of the Constitution declares: ““Whoso 
obeys any order or instruction the intent of which is to disturb the 
liberty and security of the Storting is thereby guilty of high treason 
against the fatherland.” Thus any attempt by the German oppressors 
to convoke the parliament of Norway, and to coerce it into any action 
against the King, is blocked by the provisos of the Constitution. 

Only once before since the Seventeenth of May 1814 when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, has any part of Norway been under enemy 
occupation. It was in the autumn of the same year when certain parts 
of southeastern Norway were held by Swedish troops. The credentials 
of those members of the parliament who had been returned from these 
districts were not approved but unanimously rejected, because the 
framers of the Constitution found it incompatible with the liberty and 
security of the Storting to admit representatives from districts that 
were under foreign domination. 

The very fact that an enemy occupies the country means that the 
Constitution is not functioning; the very presence of German troops 
in Norway is a violation of international law, and means that the 
normal and lawful way of life has been suspended. But it does not 
mean that any citizen has ceased to be a subject of King Haakon or 
to owe full allegiance to him and perfect loyalty to the Constitution. 

In Norway there can be no government but the lawful Government 
appointed by the King. The competent and loyal Administrative Coun- 
cil now functioning in Oslo, as well as the members of the Supreme 
Court who were a party to its appointment, made it very clear that 
this body was not a Government, but an organ for interior civil 
administration. They emphasized the fact that this Council could have 
no competence in matters of foreign policy, no authority under the 
Constitution to act in lieu of the King. 

Any “government” directly or indirectly appointed by the Germans 
in Norway would not only be absolutely illegal, but it would be a 
government of persons who by their membership in it would stamp 
themselves as guilty of high treason against their country. There were 
no “governments” in occupied areas during the last Great War. There 
should be none now. Brutality, violation, oppression may be tolerated 
for a limited-time; but they should not be legalized under any camou- 
flage whatsoever. 





The Blockade and Relief Work 


By Kari Evane 
Director of the Public Health Services of Norway 


BURNING QUESTION for many Americans is: Will it 
be possible to supply the conquered nations of Europe with 
food supplies needed there? Would not this mean a weakening 
of the only weapon with which England can win—the blockade? 
In an article, which in many respects is typical, Major George Eliot, 
in the Herald-Tribune for August 1, gives expression to his opinions 
as follows: 


“If peace is unobtainable—and there is no suggestion that it can be obtained from 
the British on any terms that Germany can offer—then we shall begin to hear about 
the need for relieving human suffering in Europe. We shall be told that we control 
the food surpluses of the Americas, and that those food surpluses must be given freely 
to the starving peoples of the Continent. It will even be suggested to us in devious 
ways, but with all the appeal to our sentimental hearts that can be brought to bear, 
that the Germans—having raked up by force all the odd crumbs in Europe—are 
eating anyway, but the good people are starving all around them. In other words, we 
shall be besought and wheedled and shamed—if possible—into bringing pressure to 
bear on the British to let us send food and supplies in vast quantities to the Continent 
of Europe. 

“It is at this point that we must think realistically, and think in terms of our own 
future and our own interests. We have already, most of us, come to the conclusion 
that it is to our interest that the British shall win this war—r at least shall not lose 
it. If they win it, they will win it with their sea power, and with the weapon of block- 
ade. They have no other weapon of anything like equal potency. What the Germans 
will be asking us to do—and what many of our own well-meaning but fuzzy-minded 
citizens will be urging us to do—will be to reduce the efficacy of that weapon in the 
hands of our friends.” 


This is clear enough. If everyone agreed, we would have to resign 
all hope of going to the aid of distressed peoples. 

But the problem is not so simple. In the first place, an argument 
such as Eliot’s does not distinguish between the various commodities 
affected by the blockade. No one will wish to relax the blockade of raw 
materials for industry, machinery, and semi-finished or finished prod- 
ucts which, directly or indirectly, have military significance. One must 
differentiate between goods which may strengthen the power of an 
aggressor, and the comparatively modest amount of special goods 
(especially food) which is needed in the conquered and peaceable coun- 
tries in order to prevent the hopeless destruction of a guiltless 
population. 
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The argument cited above is also one-sided in that it does not con- 
sider which countries should be helped. No one, under present 
circumstances, will propose a relaxation of the blockade of Germany 
or Italy. Each of the conquered countries has its own problems and 
must to some extent be considered separately. 

But would not all supplies of food sent to conquered countries help 
the Germans and thereby hurt England? No—as will be apparent 
after further consideration. Let us take Norway as an example. 

If hunger becomes serious in Norway this winter, there is no doubt 
that bitterness will grow, and that it will be directed against England 
(and the United States). The people of Norway are practically cut 
off from true information, and German propaganda will undoubtedly 
utilize the situation for what it is worth and more. Is England, in its 
long-time plans for winning the war, interested in having in Norway 
a friendly people in fairly good physical condition, or does it want 
there a people instilled with hatred, decimated, and possibly replaced 
by people of another nationality? In this connection, one must remem- 
ber that in a sparsely populated country like Norway, such decimation 
of the population would be unusually effective. 

To all this it will naturally be replied that Germany, for every 
importation into Norway, will be relieved of sending supplies to 
Norway, and that importation will be used to “normalize” conditions 
and cause the people to remain peaceful. To a certain extent this is 
true. On the other hand, it would be to Germany’s discredit to have 
to admit that it could not supply the countries that have been seized 
from their rightful owners. Each little gift of food distributed by 
foreign help will—more than words—tell Norwegians that construc- 
tive efforts are being exerted for them in the outside world. 

Only he who has himself been completely cut off from all interna- 
tional social contacts, and who has been compelled to submit to the 
Nazi State’s spiritual isolation and starvation, can fully grasp the 
significance of such evidence of cooperation. 

A presupposition will obviously be to insure that the supplies shall 
be delivered under certain conditions which will bé respected by Eng- 
land and Germany as well as by the neutrals in control. The most 
important thing in this connection will be assurances from Germany: 

(1) Not to confiscate any of the supplies. 

(2) Not to reduce the previous rations of those groups of the popu- 

lation helped by relief work. 

Such stipulations were accepted by all parties during the large-scale 
relief work in Belgium at the time of the last World War. 
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It will be easy to find in Norway agencies with which the neutral 
commission could cooperate, and these would be able to guarantee 
fully that the supplies received would reach their destination and 
achieve their purpose. To maintain that relief work under such circum- 
stances would strengthen Germany and weaken England merely 
indicates that the problem has not been thought through. 

Even apart from all considerations of humanity, a neutral-con- 
trolled supply of foodstuffs (and eventually also warm clothing, neces- 
sary medical supplies, ete.) would, in the long run, not injure but 
would strengthen England in its fight. The advantages that Germany 
might derive would be more than problematical. 


King Haakon Refuses to Abdicate 


HE TEXT of King Haakon’s reply to the Presidential Board 

of the Storting which, acting under Nazi compulsion, demanded 

his abdication was received in New York from the National 
Broadcasting Company. It reads as follows: 


I have received an address from four members of the Storting, the Norwegian 
Parliament. They have called upon me to renounce my rights and those of the royal 
house to the throne of Norway. They declare that the Storting will be summoned 
and that they will propose that the powers given to the Government on the 9th of 
April will be revoked. The Storting will appoint a State Council which will take over 
temporarily the affairs of the Government and the constitutional functions of the 
King. Two members of the Presidential Board have not signed the address. I have con- 
sidered their address conscientiously and in complete comprehension of my personal 
responsibility. 

I came to Norway in 1905, according to the wishes of the Norwegian people, and 
I have, during the years which have passed.since then, to the best of my ability, tried 
to fulfill the duties that I thereby laid upon myself. My new country became in- 
finitely dear to me, and I have become devotedly attached to the Norwegian people. 
My motto has always been and will forever remain, “Everything for Norway.” 

It would grieve me deeply if I were to separate from Norway, but I should, never- 
theless, follow the appeal addressed to me by the Presidential Board if I felt con- 
vinced that it were the éxpression and the wish of the people and of the Storting. 

It appears from the appeal, however, that the motion which is to be presented to 
the Storting has been prepared according to an agreement with the Germans in charge 
of occupation of Norway. That means that the motion is the result of the pressure 
and threats exercised by the foreign powers of occupation. The motion is due to 
constraint and is no expression of a free will, either of the nation or of the Storting. 

Those members of the Storting who are still able to vote freely and who have 
residence outside of Norway are refused permission to take part in the meetings 
where the decision will be taken with regard to the motion in question. Those who 
will take the position of Germany will control it. 
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The members of the Presidential Board assert that the King no longer is able to 
exercise the constitutional functions, as he is outside Norway. An article in the Nor- 
wegian Constitution says expressly that the King may stay up to six months outside 
the kingdom without the consent of the Storting. The Storting may do away with 
this time limit, and the Constitution presupposes that there is to be no time limit if the 
King is abroad in the field. 

After a meeting of the Storting on the 9th of April, 1940, the Presidential Board 
were of unanimous accord with the Storting that the King and the Government should 
reside outside the kingdom if necessary. No time limit was intimated. The Govern- 
ment received powers to supplement themselves with members from other political 
parties. That was done later on, and now the Government is composed of representa- 
tives of the four great political parties. 

And I and my Government have no more fervent wish than to return to Norway 
in order to exercise our constitutional functions there, but the obvious condition must 
be that we shall be able to exercise the functions under liberty according to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. The first condition for our return must be that the German 
military forces leave the country. As long as this is not the case, a free and independent 
Norwegian Government can exist only outside the limits of Norway. 

It appears from their appeal addressed to me by the four members of the Presi- 
dential Board that they understand that Norway cannot get peace until the war be- 
tween the great powers has come to a conclusion. 

The proposed arrangements will not yield the people of Norway the peace so 
strongly longed for. Neither will they help our people in the great economical 
difficulties which the war and the German occupation have brought upon them. If 
the King and the Government were to return for the benefit of the State Council, 
under German supervision, Norway would no longer be able to control her most 
important economic interests abroad, now taken care of by the present Government. 

The most decisive point, however, is that the planned State Council in its manage- 
ment of the public affairs would have to follow German directions. The occupation 
of Norway would be upheld. A few days ago the German Government in Berlin de- 
creed that no foreign powers might maintain representatives in Oslo. Norway’s foreign 
policy would be directed from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Berlin. This fact 
makes it clear that the State Council in Norway would not be the government of a 
free State but only that of a German dependency. 

Consequently and obviously, abdication on my part would not even formally be 
an advantage to an independent administration of public affairs in Norway. The 
State Council would not have all the constitutional functions vested in the King. 

The Presidential Board had no constitutional authority to enact legal resolutions 
voted so far by the Storting. The German occupation power tries forcibly to impose 
upon the Norwegian people an arrangement at variance with the Constitution. 

During my whole reign, strict adherence to the Constitution has been the first and 
the principal wish which has governed my acts. The freedom and independence of 
the Norwegian people is to me the first commandment of our Constitution, and I feel 
that I followed this commandment and best served the interests of the Norwegian 
people by holding fast to the position that a free people in 1905 conferred upon me. 

I feel convinced, in refusing to abdicate, that I act in harmony with the will of 
the Norwegian people. I believe my resolution will be understood and respected by 
everyone in all freedom-loving nations. 





German Shipments ‘Through Sweden 


HE LETTING DOWN of bars to German traffic across 

Sweden to Norway has been commented on and to some degree 

misunderstood. In an interview accorded the Swedish-Ameri- 
can press, and printed in full in a Bulletin issued by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, the Swedish Minister in Washington, His 
Excellency Wollmar F. Bostrém, has explained Sweden’s position. 
He says: 


The significance of the Swedish Government’s decision to permit unrestricted tran- 
sit traffic to Norway, and to allow German soldiers on leave to travel through Sweden 
to and from Norway, has been misunderstood and misinterpreted in many quarters 
abroad and, at first, perhaps also at home. To permit the trans-shipment of goods, in- 
cluding war materials, is in itself no violation of neutrality. Such transit traffic oc- 
curred in Sweden both during the previous World War and to Finland during its 
recent defensive struggle against Russia. 

That such shipments were not permitted by the Swedish Government as long as 
fighting took place in Norway has been explained by the Prime Minister and other 
members of the Government by the fact that Sweden, for natural reasons, was unwill- 
ing to take part in anything which might have made more difficult the Norwegian 
people’s struggle for independence. But when the fighting in Norway was over, which 
nowhere caused more sorrow or was more deeply deplored than in the Swedish brother 
nation, there was no further reason for maintaining the bar against trans-shipments 
to and from the occupied neighboring country. The interests of Norway could not 
have been advanced by a Swedish refusal of the German requests; opportunities for 
the Norwegian people to live and work might, on the other hand, be improved by the 
reopening of traffic to and through Sweden. 

Then came the consideration that the war between the great Powers could hardly 
be affected by the Swedish decision. In the American press there have appeared men- 
tions of German troop transports through Sweden. Nothing could be further from the 
facts. As Minister Bagge explained, the permits have been granted only after detailed 
negotiations and only under carefully specified conditions, which are of such a charac- 
ter that “they in no way affect Sweden’s sovereignty or independence and are not in 
violation of our neutrality.” 

As a matter of fact, the conditions agreed upon are such that only German soldiers 
on leave and without arms may travel in special cars or trains under careful super- 
vision from Norway to Germany and possibly return. Such transports do not increase 
the number of German soldiers in Norway by a single man, as Minister Westman 
expressly stated on July 28, and they cannot therefore have any influence on the war 
between Germany and Great Britain. Nor can they cause any danger to Sweden’s 
independence or freedom of action. 
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An American Student in Norway 


By Roxgert W. BEAN 


Fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation 


Much of this account was written day by day in Oslo during the 
invasion. The writer lived in Norway from the beginning of the war 
in September until May 9, one month after the arrival of Nazi troops. 
One of his photographs reproduced here, that of wrecked German 
planes at Fornebu, caused his arrest. 


First Night, Monday, April 8 


r VHE RAID WARNING came at 
11:30. We thought it was practice ; 
spring was on the way, and war 

might soon begin in earnest. Persons at 
the next table talked about the British 
mine fields along Norway’s coast and 
thought it could be real. Our waiter had 
left to bring the check, but now he was 
drawing black shades at the windows. 
The raid signal still sounded with great 
breaths, in and out; incessant, but not 
shrieking. It was like a ship’s fog horn. 
It was very close. We thought it might be 
in the square outside our restaurant. We 
went to the door. It was locked; no one 
could go out in the streets. Electric cur- 
rent had gone off everywhere in the city 
at once. Outside we saw only dimmed 
headlamps of cars which rushed through 
the square, disregarding rules that traffic 
should stop during air raids or rehearsals. 
Trams and buses stood dark and aban- 
doned. We tried to telephone. The wires 
were dead. We went back to a table and 
sat down in the dark. Near us at the 
window a waiter lifted a corner of the 
shade and looked out on the street. People 
were running to the Subway entrance 
where they could find shelter. The girl 
with me was frightened, not because she 
thought it was real, but because it sug- 
gested reality. I wanted to laugh but 
didn’t. 


We waited for the raid-over signal. 
None came. After long waiting someone 


unlocked the doors and we went out. Side- 
walks were crowded again. Nervous per- 
sons were streaming toward the Subway 
station ; impatient persons were streaming 
out of it. We stumbled our way up and 
down curbs in the dark. Then I walked 
to my house thinking how many stars 
there were. I lighted a candle to undress. 


First Day, Tuesday, April 9 


Someone pounded at my door, then 
ran down the corridor. It was five a.m. 
I pulled on slippers and robe. The corri- 
dor was already empty. I lighted my way 
with matches to the basement we used as 
a bomb shelter. No one was there. Out- 
doors I found the students talking ex- 
citedly in the cold early-morning light. 
Air-raid claxons had sounded. No one 
knew yet why. Nothing happened. At 
six a.m. those who preferred sleep to 
excitement went back to bed. 

It came again at seven. Strand from 
Stavanger burst in shouting that Germans 
had taken Bergen, Stavanger, Trondheim, 
Narvik, Kristiansand, all of Denmark, 
and were forcing their way into the Oslo- 
fjord. Orders had come for full mobiliza- 
tion. The first floor of all buildings at 
the Studenterhjem was to be emptied by 
noon and used to barrack Norwegian 
troops. I was on the first floor. 

In the next room I found Rasmussen 
determined to sleep another hour. He 
had been up most of the night. I went 
back and tried to sleep too. Students 
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were running through the hall. Those on 
our floor had begun packing. In ten 
minutes I heard Rasmussen in the shower 
between our rooms. I dressed quickly and 
went out. 

Maidservants were huddled on benches 
in the cellar. Professor Mowinckel was 
urging the students into the house, but 
they wanted to stay outside and watch 
the sky. Mason came from his room, 
walking with a cane because he had 
broken a leg when skiing. He had been 
wakened but hadn’t heard the news. 
I told him and he was worried. Mason was 
a New Zealander. 

We saw the first German planes at 
seven-thirty a.m. Far off to the south 
over the fjord we could see two, then 
three, then more planes coming out of 
white cloud-edges. Professor Mowinckel 
pushed us into the cellar, but we ran to 
the other end, up to the balconies at the 
front of the building. From there we 
could see the city and harbor lying in 
front of us, the ridges of Nordmarka to 
the right, Ostmarka to the left. Across an 
inlet of the harbor and beyond Bygdé lay 
Fornebu, the new passenger airfield. We 
had top-row seats in the amphitheater. 

German planes were over the city and 
flying low along the harbor. The first 
were large bombers. More were coming in 
the distance. Norwegian guns opened 
fire. The Germans climbed higher, flying 
in and out of clouds to protect them- 
selves. From Fornebu Norwegian pursuit 
planes rose to chase them off. We counted 
thirty bombers; others continued to come. 

The first bombs fell at Fornebu, scor- 
ing hits and starting fires on the field. 
Evidently they weren’t going to bomb 
the city. Black smoke from anti-aircraft 
guns popped out in the clouds and drifted 
away. Always the smoke puffs were far 
below and behind the German planes. 
No air battles took place; the heavy Ger- 
man bombers were faster than Norway's 
small fighting ships. We saw no planes 
shot down. Continuous fire from the Oslo 


batteries apparently didn’t disturb the 
Germans. Heavy shells were interrupted 
by frequent rapid-fire mitrailleuse. None 
of it was effective. The German planes 
flew through the fire and ignored it. Had 
orders been given, they could have de- 
stroyed much of the city. But their orders 
were different. 

The students began to appear in uni- 
form. They were reserve army officers, 
air-raid police, Red Cross guards. Those 
who belonged to army units on the west 
coast tried to telephone Bergen for their 
orders, but there was no connection. Tele- 
graph communications were cut. The 
radio was dead, because there was no 
electric current. Someone reported that 
the railway to Bergen was closed. 

It was time to begin moving. I found 
Sérensen on the second floor and got 
permission to use his room. Sérensen had 
a motorcycle and was pulling on cover- 
alls; he was going to volunteer at the 
Oslo police office. I began moving, be- 
tween rooms I stopped to watch the 
planes and firing. At nine o'clock every- 
thing was stacked on the floor of Séren- 
sen’s room. He came back then with 
helmet and gas-mask, reported that For- 
nebu was taken, strapped on an auto- 
matic and set off for Kjeller, Oslo’s mili- 
tary airfield. 

Telephone and Subway service had 
stopped, so I walked to the American 
Legation. The Norwegian Government 
had fled to Hamar early in the morning 
and Mrs. Harriman had gone with them. 
British and French Legations left hastily, 
after assigning their duties to the Amer- 
ican staff. There was no other news. 

I walked to a friend’s apartment. A 
truckload of Norwegian soldiers dragging 
an anti-aircraft gun came driving like 
mad into the city from the road which 
led to Fornebu. I reached the apartment 
in time to hear the air-raid horns begin 
again. Special police stopped traffic and 
pushed people into shelters. We went 
down to the bomb shelter in the apart- 
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ment cellar. Old women who had sat there 
all night were knitting quietly. But we 
soon tired of it, and went out to the 
streets before the raid-over signal came. 
A group of students stopped me and said 
that Akershus, the old fort which over- 
looks Oslo harbor, had been bombed. 

Back at the Studenterhjem I learned 
that Oslo had surrendered. German ships 
had been fighting their way past Oscars- 
borg in the narrowest part of Oslofjord. 
One had got through early in the morn- 
ing, but had run aground. Others managed 
to land troops, which were coming to the 
city in trucks and buses requisitioned 
along the way. The New Zealander, 
Mason, had been whisked out of town 
by an Englishman who lectured at the 
University. They headed for Hamar with 
the British Legation staff. 

At dinner everyone supposed all Nor- 
way had surrendered, as Denmark had 
done. That meant there was nothing to do 
but take what came. We could only guess 
what that would be. Everyone’s question 
was, “Where are the English?” This 
was their war. Norway couldn’t fight it 
for them. German speed and efficiency 
impressed us all. The English would need 
to act quickly. And we all thought they 
would. 

Then for a moment we thought they 
had. A flight of bombing planes roared 
over, and we heard and felt a succession 
of explosions. Not the Germans this time, 
we thought. The city had already sur- 
rendered. But they were Germans, and 
they let go twenty to thirty bombs in the 
area between Blindern and Steinerud, 
on the Holmenkoll railroad. Most of these 
fell in an empty field a few hundred 
meters from the Studenterhjem. They 
were small, perhaps only hand grenades, 
and did little more than shatter windows. 
Others fell in private gardens, doing lots 
of superficial damage to tile roofs, win- 
dows, and trees. Three medium-large 
bombs fell near thé new University build- 
ings at Blindern, leaving shell holes 
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large enough to conceal a man standing 
on the bottom; but the worst damage was 
to windows. 

Tracks on the Sognsvann railroad were 
twisted apart by many small explosions. 
Rasmussen was on the train when the 
planes flew over. The train stopped, they 
jumped out and ran for cover with shrap- 
nel and rocks flying past them. No one 
was injured. At Steinerud one house was 
directly hit and destroyed. Rumor claimed 
that it belonged to an under-secretary at 
the German Legation. 

So far as I know, these were the only 
bombs which fell on non-military objec- 
tives in Oslo during the German attack. 
Why they were dropped after the city’s 
surrender, no one understood. It may 
have been the first report we heard was 
false: perhaps the city did not actually 
surrender until some time later, after the 
bombs were dropped. Or it may have been 
that free-shooters were firing on the Ger- 
man planes, and they retaliated by show- 
ing what might be done» Whatever the 
explanation, the bombs were apparently 
intended to cause little damage. They 
were mostly small, and most were dropped 
on an empty field. 

At Akershus, Sérensen and I found 
crowds of people flowing through the 
gates to see shell-holes and damaged 
buildings. A small Norwegian boy, ob- 
viously enthusiastic, asked to stand beside 
one of the German guards when I photo- 
graphed him. Although Germans were in 
possession, Norway’s flag still flew over 
Akershus. Later, when Norway’s decision 
to resist was made public, it was replaced 
by the swastika. 

On every building Germans slapped 
proclamations til det norske volk. The 
message was written in Danish, all nouns 
capitalized. Only the word volk made it 
clear where the proclamation had been 
set in type. 


German guards with hand grenades 
and rifles were posted at Oslo Bourse, at 
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House at Steinerud, Aker, Destroyed in Bombing Raid 


every important pier, at the East Railway 
Station. In the station long lines of 
persons in ski clothes and with knapsacks 
waited to take any train anywhere. The 
Storting and University were occupied 
by German troops, all entrances guarded. 
Oslo’s newest hotel, the Continental, was 
taken for officers’ quarters. Troops were 
barracked in the National Theater; be- 
hind it, the Subway station was filled 
with persons who had been sitting in the 
tunnel since the previous night. At every 
gate and every hill of the Palace Park 
German soldiers were stationed with 
machine guns. The Royal Guard had 
mobilized and gone. The Royal Family 
was at Elverum. Planes continued to fly 
overhead all day, but we no longer noticed 
them. Sometimes we missed them when 
they weren't there. Sometimes, when we 
thought about the possibility of a Ger- 
man-English battle over Oslo, we began 
strangely to feel that the Germans were 
really protecting us. 

At the Studenterhjem, students got 
their own meals. Maids, waitresses, and 


cooks had disappeared after the first 
bombs fell. There would be no Norwegian 
troops to take over the first floor of our 
house, so in the evening I moved every- 
thing back to my room, went to bed 
early because there were no lights. 


Second Day, Wednesday, April 10 
Electric power was switched on during 
the night, and radios worked again. The 
morning news was that Norway had a 
Nazi Government organized under Vid- 
kun Quisling. Among members of the 
new Government was named one re- 
spected citizen, Jonas Lie. He later an- 
nounced that he had received no notice 
of his appointment and refused to serve.* 
On Tuesday Aftenposten had managed 
to get out a four-page extra edition an 
nouncing the invasion, the Government's 
flight, orders for general mobilization, 
and plans for complete evacuation of 
Oslo and Aker. That was the last of 


Oslo’s free press. Wednesday’s papers 


* The same was true of the other men who 
were invited to serve—Eprror 
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German Machine Gunners Posted in Palace Park 


and radio announcements were in German 
hands. 

The new Government, guided by the 
German High Command, immediately is- 
sued orders counter to those of the Ny- 
gaardsvold Government. There was to 
be no mobilization, no evacuation of Oslo. 

A student who had been with a Nor- 
wegian coast guard battery in Oslofjord 
on Tuesday came in for breakfast. His 
battery had shot down a German pursuit 
plane which fell into oil-covered water. 
The oil took fire while men from the 
plane were swimming ashore. They got 
out alive but badly burned. 

Wednesday was to be The Day. We 
were expecting the British, and we were 
expecting a battle. Tuesday night had 
been quiet, but no one thought it would 
last. When no news came, we made news. 
Wednesday was a day of rumors. 

Like Tuesday, it was warm and clear. 
Planes were flying over the city as they 
had all the day before, but we looked up 
less often. At eleven a.m. Sérensen, 
Kverndal, and I started for town, stop- 
ping along Apalveien to look again at the 
bombed field and gardens. Kverndal was 


nervous, and when a Heinkel bomber flew 
over us he was all for running back. Ex- 
cited students coming from town met us 
and announced that there was an order 
for Oslo to be evacuated by twelve o'clock 
noon—British planes were coming to 
bomb the city. It was then a quarter to 
twelve. That settled it for Kverndal; he 
hurried back. Sérensen and I decided to 
go on. We didn’t go far. In five minutes 
the street was flooded with trucks, cars, 
bicycles, and people rushing from the 
city. Everyone had heard the order, and 
everyone was obeying, but no one knew 
who had given it. Sérensen and I turned 
back toward the Studenterhjem. 
Crossing Blindernveien was like cross- 
ing Times Square at five p.m. Trucks and 
cars and people on foot were hurrying 
in one direction. No slow, tedious pro- 
cession—it went like mad. They carried 
suitcases, blankets, sleeping bags, knap- 
sacks, whatever they could take. At 
Blindern students were fast disappear- 
ing. Most of them took ski clothes and 
packs; some took skis. All headed for 
Nordmarka. It looked like the wildest of 
Holmenkoll days. Kverndal was already 
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Air Raid Shelter Being Built in Palace Park 


out of sight. Rasmussen was on his way. 
Sérensen and I decided to sit in the sun 
and watch. If there was good reason for 
evacuating, there was certainly no good 
reason for going to Nordmarka, where 
several batteries of anti-aircraft guns 
lay concealed in the forest. In less than 
two hours some came straggling back 
again, announcing that a counter order 
had been given not to leave Oslo. 

Those who went to Nordmarka said 
it was worse than Holmenkoll Day, 
when no one takes a car because it’s use- 
less. During the evacuation panic Nord- 
marka was jammed with autos, trucks, 
motorcycles, bicycles, skiers. The earliest 
of those who took skis had been able to 
reach distant cabins. Kikut, Lérenseteren 
and Ulevaalseteren were packed. The 
rest were squashed together at Holmen- 
kollen and in Maridal. Dozens of injured 
persons were taken to hospitals and first- 
aid ‘stations, many with broken arms and 
legs. Newspaper reports claimed that 
four persons over middle age were killed, 
not by blows or trampling, but by shock. 
While we sat on the steps at Blindern, 


a lame man had appeared and demanded 
to be carried to a hospital. We made a 
kind of stretcher and packed him into 
shelves of a bread truck which someone 
had overlooked. 

Not many cars or trucks were over- 
looked. They were taken wherever found. 
New cars without license numbers were 
driven from salesrooms and warehouses. 
Everything was used that would roll. 

On Drammensveien was an old ladies’ 
home. At eleven-thirty, when the panic 
began in town, a surprised American saw 
the doors of the home swing open and 
all the little old ladies come padding out 
like a flock of penguins. They didn't 
know where to go, but they were sure 
they ought to go somewhere. The Ameri- 
can bystander knew they couldn’t go far 
in any direction, so he shouted, “That 
way to the bombproof shelter,” pointing 
to a small residence garage around the 
corner. All the distressed little refugees 
scurried into the garage, sat down, felt 
very happy and very safe. It was no 
more bombproof than the middle of the 
street, but they thought it was. 
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Newspapers, under German editorship, 
claimed the evacuation order was panic- 
inspired rumor. The counter-order ob- 
viously came from the Germans. Later 
we knew that Norwegians had purposely 
started the rumor in order to get men of 
military age, particularly officers, out 
of the city where they were effectively 
imprisoned by German orders. Once out- 
side, they would be able to find their way 
north and join Norwegian troops. But at 
that time we still did not know there were 
Norwegian forces defending Norway. 
We thought the entire country was given 
over to the Germans. Newspapers claimed 
that King Haakon was negotiating with 
the German Minister for a settlement. 
Radio reports, under German control, 
were the same. Broadcasting stations in 
other parts of Norway had been cut off. 
So many evacuees came back to the city, 
not knowing why they had been ordered 
to leave. 

All during the day we heard new ru- 
mors. Persons who claimed to have heard 
reports from Swedish stations said King 
Haakon had broken off negotiations with 
the German Minister and refused to rec- 
ognize Quisling’s Government. They said 
Norwegians were fighting near Hamar 
and Elverum, where the Nygaardsvold 
Government had gone later Tuesday. 
They said the British and Germans were 
fighting a terrific sea battle up and down 
the western coast, with hundreds of ships 
and over a thousand planes. They said 
both Sweden and America had declared 
war on Germany. The last rumor was too 
much. I began to doubt all reports, in- 
cluding those of Norwegian resistance 
outside Oslo. 

The now-German press and radio did 
everything to encourage our doubts. Af- 
ternoon papers denounced all reports 
from Sweden’s broadcasting stations. 
Few in Oslo knew the real situation. 

Students who were left at Blindern 
organized in military fashion. Men were 
appointed to stand guard at night; some 
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were detailed for kitchen work (none 
of our frightened maids and waitresses 
had returned) ; others were sent to carry 
sandbags and seal windows against light. 
Those who could leave were leaving, and 
meetings were called constantly to re- 
organize guard and work-staffs. 

Telephone connections were re-estab- 
lished in Oslo, but not with other towns. 
For a brief period messages were re- 
ceived at the telegraph office for trans- 
mission to out-of-town points, subject to 
approval of German censors who sat 
upstairs. 

In town I found the Germans gracious- 
ly willing to be photographed. Outside 
the Storting droves of Norwegians stood 
admiring or hating the German guard. 
At the National Theater were more droves 
listening to a German military band play- 
ing marches. Nothing had been over- 
looked; there was even a glockenspiel 
with the band. A few Osloans applauded. 
I listened too until the crowd suddenly 
wheeled and moved toward the street. 
Entering Karl Johansgate from a corner 
near the park was a troop of German 
soldiers singing, in fairly good voice, two- 
part marching songs. Farther down the 
street they began the goose-step. When 
they had gone past, the crowd rushed 
back to listen to the band again. The 
German scheme was working well. But 
one thing was apparent from _ these 
demonstrations. This was not an attack 
on Norway, as the invasion of Poland 
was an attack; it was a strategic move 
against England. The German troops had 
been instructed to take what they needed 
in Norway, but if possible to take it 
gently. 

Shortly the crowd moved away from 
the band and back to the street again. 
Two buses filled with Norwegian cap- 
tives had driven up to the University. 
The captured soldiers were taken from 
the buses and led into the University 
garden. I recognized one prisoner as a 
student from my house. The crowd 
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German Guard on Steps of Old University 
Building Used as Headquarters of 
German Staff 


streamed after them, but got no further 
than the gates. Through windows of the 
University buildings we could see German 
officers and a room filled with maps ; these 
were headquarters for the German staff. 

On Stortingsgate two German soldiers 
stood stiffly at a side entrance of the 
National Theater, while an officer put 
them through the manual of arms. A bus 
went by with men whose heads were ban- 
daged in white gauze. Germans or Nor- 
wegians, I couldn’t say. 

Streetcars and a few buses which 
had not been requisitioned were running 
again, but the Subway was still filled 
with people, or at least kept clear to 


receive them. The Sognsvann line had 
been hit during the bombing on Tuesday, 
and repairs would take several days. 

Afternoon papers announced that Ger- 
man troops would use Deutsche Reichs- 
kreditkassenscheine for money with an 
exchange rate of Kroner 1.66 per Kredit- 
kassenschein. They were to circulate 
alongside Norwegian money. Another 
privilege of German troops was to requi- 
sition private automobiles and trucks. 

Wednesday’s papers also carried notice 
of the sea battle between Germans and 
Allies off the western coast. The same 
newspapers on Thursday denied the bat- 
tle was taking place. 

Cinemas, closed Tuesday, reopened 
Wednesday evening. This was part of 
the program to keep Oslo calm and sub- 
missive. 


Third Day, Thursday, April 11 


At one a.m. I was awakened by rapping 
at the door. In the common rooms the 
students were holding a tense meeting. 
At eleven p.m. radio news had come 
from an English station confirming ru- 
mors that King Haakon refused to recog- 
nize the new Government, that Norwegian 
troops were fighting north of Oslo and 
on the west coast, that English and Ger- 
mans were engaged in a heavy sea 
battle from Narvik to Skagerrak. It was 
the first time we knew for certain that 
German reports of surrender were false. 
Since eleven o'clock the students had 
talked over that news; few had gone to 
bed. All of them.came from towns in 
other parts of Norway. They had heard 
nothing from their families since the 
invasion began. Sérensen knew only that 
Kristiansand, where he lived, had resisted 
and had been bombed, that his house was 
but a short distance from a church which 
was reported destroyed, that the town 
was evacuated, but to unknown places. 
He and others felt helpless and des- 
perate in Oslo. Men of military age seen 
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leaving the city would be shot on sight. 
Yet if Norway were fighting, they should 
be fighting. The order had been given to 
mobilize; only the Germans had counter- 
manded it. If they remained any longer 
at the Studenterhjem, the Germans might 
come there to intern them. Shouldn’t they 
take skis and packs and go to Nord- 
marka at once, in the night, try the next 
day to reach Elverum and Hamar where 
there was fighting? There was hot dis- 
pute. The leaders commanded, ‘Dress 
and go to Nordmarka now—or go back 
to bed.” I, being neutral and sleepy, 
went back to bed. At breakfast it was 
clear that many had gone to Nordmarka. 

In the dining room Mehn-Andersen 
came to me, dressed for skiing, carrying 
binoculars outside his coat. He explained 
quietly that he was going home to Bergen, 
where there was fighting. How? The lines 
were cut. He said he was going on skis. 
He said he hoped I would get back to 
America safely. I said thank you and good 
luck, and he left. Bergen was twelve 
hours by train over the mountains; it 
would take two weeks on skis. Mehn- 
Andersen was a reserve officer. 

Sérensen came in, still dressed in 
motorcycle coveralls, and looking tired. 
We went to his room. He was excited and 
shaky. After the meeting he had gone to 
Nordmarka, then come back. His family 
and fiancée were in Kristiansand, and he 
was going to find them. When the Ger- 
mans first came we had laughed with 
excitement, but yesterday he had seen 
them in the Storting and at all the public 
buildings he had watched them 
marching through the streets, and he 
knew it was real, not play, and he had 
wanted to cry. But he came back, and at 
night he went to Nordmarka. So then in 
his room he was very tired, and for just 
a moment his nerves broke, but then he 
packed a few things together and said 
goodby. 

I went to town, intending to withdraw 
iny funds from the bank. Outside was a 


and 
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queue of persons which would be there 
for two hours. All banks were the same; 
long lines of depositors stood outside 
until closing time. I decided to wait an- 
other day. The next morning all banks 
were locked. 


The Days that Followed, April 12-May 9 


Ta det med ro was the slogan which 
every public official, every editorial 
writer repeated day after day. British 
broadcasts called on Norwegians in occu- 
pied zones to obstruct the Germans by 
sabotage and private resistance, but these 
zones were filled so quickly with well- 
armed troops that resistance was useless. 
So the Norwegians took it calmly. Rumors 
began that two or three hundred persons 
in Oslo had been shot for resisting, but I 
heard no proof of even one case. Many 
persons left the city against threat of 
death and joined Norwegian forces in 
the North. The Studenterhjem dwindled 
from two-hundred-fifty students to about 
forty. For those who remained in Oslo, 
there was no course but submission. 

German military regulations were not 
severe, except with regard to resistance. 
All foreigners were required to register 
with the Oslo (Norwegian) police. French 
and British men of military age were sent 
to Germany for internment. No one was 
permitted to leave the city without a mili- 
tary pass. No one was permitted to carry 
arms or wear Norwegian uniforms. Black- 
out regulations were strictly enforced. 
Notices posted on every building began, 
Skutt blir han som ... (“Shot will be he 
..’), and there followed a list of 


offenses which could endanger German 


who. 


success. 

Food rations were cut. Nazi emphasis 
was more on circuses than bread. The 
many fine Norwegian breads began to 
appear as only one with many shapes, 
and flour was coarser. Milk was for chil- 
dren and hospitals. Potatoes were scarce. 
Meat was unobtainable. Some of these 
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conditions were remedied as occupied 
areas widened. 

Prices were held at pre-invasion levels 
by German order. Shopkeepers might ex- 
haust their supplies, but prices were un- 
changed. The special German marks were 
accepted because they could be exchanged 
for kroner at Norges Bank. There was 
no real distinction between German and 
Norwegian paper money, because Nor- 
way’s gold had been moved to America, 
and the krone, like the mark, had only 
the value of enforced acceptance and 
stable prices. It could not be exchanged 
against foreign currencies. Banks _re- 
opened two days after they had been 
closed, and deposits could be withdrawn 
in limited amounts per week. Attempts 
were made to facilitate debt payments, 
and deposit withdrawals for wage pay- 
ments were unlimited. 

The invaders conducted themselves 
well. Goods taken from shops were paid 
for. Lodging and meals for troops were 
paid for. In town, schoolhouses were used 
to quarter troops. Near Fornebu, where 
there were few public buildings, house- 
owners were asked to give lodgings to 
soldiers if they had extra beds available. 
None of the horror stories which have 
come out of Poland could be repeated 
about Norway. On the streets Norwegians 
who muttered audible insults in German 
were ignored by soldiers who pretended 
not to hear. 

Prisoners of war were well treated, and 
usually released if they promised not to 
continue resistance. Families of prisoners 
could communicate with them, and even 
short personal radio broadcasts to in- 
dividual prisoners were arranged daily. 

Press and radio became German imme- 
diately. On April 11, surprised Osloans 
found free copies of Quisling’s Fritt Folk 
inserted with their morning Aftenposten. 
Blown up to metropolitan size, claiming 
a circulation (unpaid) of 400,000, Fritt 
Folk had overnight changed from a four- 
page weekly with few subscribers to 








Oslo’s largest daily newspaper. At Blin- 
dern, students threw Fritt Folk on the 
floor, and turned to Aftenposten. It was 
almost a replica of the Nasjonal Samling 
paper. Tidens Tegn, Morgenbladet, Mor- 
genposten, and Dagbladet kept their old 
forms, but news was identical in each. 
Arbeiderb!adet, official paper of the Gov- 
ernment Labor Party, did not appear for 
several days. Then it too came out look- 
ing like a duplicate of Fritt Folk. Strang- 
est sight was Arbeideren, official organ of 
the Communist party, being sold on street 
corners two days after the invasion, in 


deference to Russo-German brotherly 
love. 
Favorite writers, like Dagbladet’s 


“Mumle Gaasegg,’ continued their col- 
umns; news and editorial staffs were un- 
changed; but every page passed German 
censorship before reaching the streets. 

Oslo’s free press disappeared after the 
first day of invasion, but newspapers from 
isolated towns outside the occupied area 
continued to reach the city. Rjukan, in the 
hills of Telemark, was left untouched for 
the first weeks of the campaign, and 
Rjukan’s daily paper came by post to 
Oslo with headlines that rejoiced, “Hjelp 
er kommet!” when British troops at last 
reached Norway’s coast. 

Radio news announcers remained the 
same, but the news was German. Inter- 
ference stations were set up to confuse 
reception from British broadcasters. The 
Norwegian Government established a 
short wave sender behind the fighting 
lines, but broadcast hours were irregular, 
and, of course, no program schedule ap- 
peared in Oslo papers. 

Because the Germans were winning 
their campaign, German news was more 
reliable than British. Almost until the 
last moment of re-embarkation, England’s 
Ministry of Information boasted of Al- 
lied successes in Norway. 

Oslo became a distribution center for 
war machinery. Troops transported from 
Denmark in planes and ships came first 
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German War Ships in 


to Oslo, then moved north against the 
Norwegian forces. Minesweepers, torpedo 
boats, and destroyers filled Oslo harbor. 


Heavy armored trucks appeared in large 
numbers. The first tanks reached Oslo 
on April 15, were paraded through the 
streets, then sent north. Oslo’s anti-air- 
craft defense was strengthened against 
expected British attacks. But the British 
calendar and the Hitler calendar did not 
coincide. The British were waiting for a 
full moon to make their first air attack. 
It came on April 22, thirteen days after 
the invasion began. 

From then until the middle of May 
(one week after I left Norway) Osloans 
passed one or two hours each night in 
their cellars. Sometime between eleven- 
thirty p.m. and two a.m. we could 
hear a loud explosion, then rapid-fire 
mitrailleuse, then the boom of heavy ma- 
chine cannons. At this signal (there was 
never any other) apartment and town- 
house dwellers promptly marched to their 
basements where they took up knitting or 
books. Many families moved chairs, radio, 
and provisions for midnight lunch into 
their shelters. Where we lived the view 
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the Harbor of Oslo 


was too spectacular to let pass, so we sat 
on our balconies to watch. After the first 
explosions the attacking planes would dis- 
appear and all would be quiet for a mo- 
ment. Then a light-bomb would break 
and hang in the sky, casting a brilliant 
white glare which served to conceal the 
plane flying above it. Immediately five or 
ten searchlight beams would flash on and 
swing across the sky. Another explosion, 
more searchlights (once we counted 
twenty-seven ), then the loud drum of anti- 
aircraft guns. The guns used flaming 
tracer shells which dotted their whole 
projectory from ground to sky. They 
were stationed all about the harbor, the 
airport, and low ridges which encircle the 
city. When a plane was caught in the 
searchlight beams, fifteen or twenty shell 
projectories would be traced across the 
sky like a gigantic display of Roman 
candles. Then a single blinding flash and 
explosion from a heavy cannon shell, 
forceful enough to destroy a plane within 
fifty to a hundred meters’ distance. 
The British attacks were carried out 
always by only one or two planes, which 
had flown five hundred miles from Scapa 
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German Planes Destroyed by British at Fornebu Airport 


Flow, then had to turn about and fly back 
the same distance. Usually they did fly 
back. During the fifteen odd raids which 
I witnessed, only once did I see a plane 
brought down by anti-aircraft fire. The 
Germans only claimed to have brought 
down two. When the gun crews lost sight 
of the attacking planes they tried their 
hands at shooting down light bombs, 
which hung from small parachutes. Even 
these were difficult targets. 

How often the British were successful 
was indicated by the great fires that 
sprang up around Fornebu during each 
raid. But to check on British scores, I 
walked to Fornebu the morning after the 
first attack. 

In one corner of the field were six 
or seven crumpled planes, the mingled 
wreckage of transport, bombing, and pur- 
suit ships. Some were perhaps remnants 
of the capture of Fornebu on April 9. 
I went as close to the field as I dared, 
made the photograph which is printed 
here, and was promptly arrested by a 
German guard. He took me to the head- 
quarters building on the field, where the 


commanding officer removed my film, de- 
manded the other one. 

“What other one?” 

“The film you took out of your camera 
before using this one.” 

“But there was no other film.” 

“We don’t believe you. Give us the 
other film.” 

“You have the only film I made here.”’ 

“Come! Give us the film. It’s in your 
pocket, isn’t it?” 

He was very polite but very insistent, 
so when it appeared that I might be 
searched, I gave him the other film. It 
was several days old and contained only 
skiing pictures. 

The officer questioned me, made a rec- 
ord of my credentials, then gave me a pass 
to the airport, and said to come back four 
days later. Perhaps my films would be 
returned. 

After that I bicycled to Fornebu every 
morning, and on the fourth day called 
at the field for my films. A young sergeant 
at the orders desk said he was sorry; the 
films weren't ready yet. Perhaps if I 
came back again, 
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I did go back again, every morning, 
and seven times to the field headquarters. 
No, the films weren’t ready yet. Yes, they 
were ready now, but Lieutenant Kempf 
had them, and no one could find Lieu- 
tenant Kempf. No Lieutenant Kempf was 
still missing. After so many visits, the 
young sergeant and I began greeting each 
other cheerily, and one morning we talked 
together half an hour. ‘He had spent many 
years in German universities, studied phi- 
losophy and theology, was preparing to 
enter the Lutheran ministry. He opened 
his desk drawer and showed me a book 
on Lutheranism in Germany. 

“And here I am a soldier,” he said. 

The sergeant was soon convinced that 
I was harmless, so on my seventh call he 
promised to find the films himself, tele- 
phone me, and let me get them the next 
morning. That evening he telephoned, and 
the following day I had my films. He kept 
the prints for souvenirs and returned the 
negatives. 

Each morning that I went to Fornebu, 
more planes were thrown into the wreck- 
age corner. On my last visit, in May, 
between twenty-five and thirty planes had 
been destroyed. The field itself did not 
appear seriously damaged, though it was 
usually so crowded with planes that it 
was impossible to see where bombs might 
have fallen. Three heavy planes had 
crashed at the field’s edge because the 
landing space was too small when the 
field was crowded. 

Several houses and buildings near 
lornebu were hit by British bombs, one 
house at Lysaker destroyed completely. 
Occasionally shells from anti-aircraft 
guns came down and exploded in the 
streets instead of in the air, and this was 
the reason for retreating to the cellar 
during raids, for the British never bombed 
the city. Persons living near Fornebu left 
their houses at night and slept, or didn’t 
sleep, in the city. 

In town every house and shop covered 
its windows with crisscross strips of gum- 
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med paper to make them shatterproof. 
Shopkeepers complained that no one 
bought their goods because window dis- 
plays were hidden. Large department 
stores boarded up their expensive windows 
solidly, leaving only peekholes which 
made customers curious and proved very 
satisfactory. 

One day a troop of SA (protective 
police) officers marched to the Studen- 
terhjem after sending notice that lodgings 
should be prepared for one hundred men. 
There was ample space because so many 
students had left Oslo to fight. The offi- 
cers reached the house, tried to form a 
cramped line in the driveway before the 
door, looked very unhappy until one of 
them discovered the sports field behind 
the house where they joyfully formed 
ranks, counted off, and drilled half an 
hour before going to their quarters. From 
then on life at the Studenterhjem was 
easier for the students: food rations im- 
proved and hot water ran all day, a con- 
venience few persons in Oslo enjoyed 
after the invasion. The Germans paid well 
for their comfort. 

Spring came with the Nazi invaders, 
and south along the fjord the first blaaveis 
were in bloom, but in Nordmarka snow 
was still deep and the skiing season not 
over. Oslo’s Sunday ski tours were for- 
bidden because they opened the way for 
escape from the city. But skiing in May 
was a new experience for me, so I went 
to Nordmarka many times before leaving. 
Always I encountered stubborn evacuees 
who refused to return to Oslo. One morn- 
ing as I left Tryvannstua I found two 
sweet old Oslo damer trudging through 
the snow, carrying bulging hand baggage. 
They looked at me shyly and asked, 

“Er De kommet fra byen?” 

“Ja, fra Blindern.” 

“Og nu er det helt stille og roligt 
dernede?”’ 

I assured them the city was quiet and 
peaceful. They thanked me and trudged 
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Oslo Bus Used to Convey German Troops and Destroyed by Norwegian Fire 
on the Road from Oslo to Gjévik 


doubtfully on. They would go see, but 
they had felt safer in Normarka. Many 
persons continued to live in sports cabins 
outside the city, where planes roared close 
overhead the whole day, convincing them 
that the city itself must be unlivable. 

To rescue one of these recalcitrants, 
two friends and I drove through what had 
been fighting zone to Skreia on the west 
side of Mjésa. We had a car only because 
the owner had cleverly offered it at once 
to the police on condition that she be 
allowed to drive it. With an Oslo Politi 
sticker on our windshield, and a full tank 
of gasoline, we drove north over roads 
filled with troops and transports moving 
up through Gudbrandsdalen. 

At Ejidsvoll we saw little damage, but 
over the famed house where Norway’s 
free government began flew the Nazi flag. 
Beyond Eidsvoll we found wreckage of 
Oslo buses, used as German troop trans- 
ports, destroyed by Norwegians. Bridges 
crossing mountain streams had been mined 


by Norwegian troops, blown up, and 


quickly replaced by German engineers. 


We admired their skill: every timber 
fitted solidly; these makeshift bridges 
were substantial, might last a long time. 

At farms along the way we heard tales 
of Norwegian and German ski troops who 
demanded clothes to wrap about them as 
they lay in the snow. One house had been 
destroyed, because Norwegian soldiers 
went inside and shot from the windows, 
but we saw little other damage. The roads 
were scarred, but effectively repaired. 
When we returned we found the German 
military band, finished with its task in 
Oslo, marching northward to make new 
triumphal entries. 


Were the Norwegians too submissive? 
They were always conscious of the small- 
ness of their State. They knew that power 
politics and war were games for the 
mighty. This war was not theirs, but the 
war of Germany against England and 
France. They would defend their farms 
and the land, but to submit their cities 
to aerial bombardment would have been 
insane. Oslo was taken by small numbers, 
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but from the first moment it was at the 
mercy of German planes. Not two or three 
hundred planes were needed to destroy 
a defenseless city. Thirty would have been 
enough. This was the war of Great Pow- 
ers, and Norway could only protest and 
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submit. Both her decision to surrender the 
cities and her decision to fight in the 
valleys and mountains were submission 
to the Great Powers. Norway had an im- 
portant place in a peaceful world. She 
has none in a world of massed force. 


An American Student in Denmark 


By Haro. E. JoHNson 


Fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation 


N THE LIGHT of recent whirlwind 

developments in Europe any consid- 

eration of the plight of Denmark and 
her people must be of secondary interest. 
The fate of a nation of less than four mil- 
lion people becomes insignificant when 
one realizes that hundreds of millions are 
facing an uncertain future which at best 
may offer little more than physical and 
spiritual slavery. It is a difficult task, how- 
ever, for those of us who have had the 
opportunity to live in Denmark and enjoy 
the hospitality of the Danish people to 
adopt any such kaleidoscopic view and 
pass lightly over an “unfortunate situa- 
tion.” If we temporarily abandon the 
order of the day, realpolitik, for what the 
totalitarian powers ridicule as “bourgeois 
sentimentality,” we do so with the knowl- 
edge that we are behind the times. 

April 9th was a glorious Tuesday, one 
of the first mild and sunny days that 
promised relief from the memories of a 
hard winter marked by shortages of coal 
and other raw materials. Our birds of 
spring, however, were of the streamlined 
variety, appearing in the form of fifty 
grey Heinkel bombers. As they roared low 
over our homes at five in the morning, 
dropping leaflets that announced Ger- 
many’s intention to “protect” Denmark, 
the sound of their engines and the sight 
of the large blackcrosses painted on their 
wings left us with a sickly feeling. 


Although by ten that same morning the 
Germans were in complete control of 
Copenhagen, and the King’s proclamation 
had already been circulated in the streets, 
there were many who were still unable to 
grasp the significance of these lightning 
activities. This the Nazis must regard as 
one of the intrinsic beauties of the Blitz- 
krieg. The utter inability of the Danish 
people to accept such a reality was re- 
flected in their faces on that memorable 
morning. In street cars, restaurants, and 
public squares one saw only a variety of 
puzzled expressions. Every person was 
thirsting for news and there was no news 
to be had. Down by the harbor large 
crowds had silently assembled to witness 
the landing of German soldiers from 
transports, and although the Germans 
were quite liberal with smiles and ges- 
tures of friendship, the civilians main- 
tained the same mute and puzzled expres- 
sion. One was tempted to believe that a 
large circus had come to town for the first 
time. 

With little or no news coming from 
either Danish or foreign sources, specula- 
tion ran high as to the probable develop- 
ments in the outside world. In the office 
of one of the larger American news 
services rumors of all sorts came in with 
amazing rapidity: that Italy had entered 
the war; that England had already dis- 
patched large troop units to rescue Den- 
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mark; that the United States had de- 
clared war on Germany! The same 
evening a complete blackout was imposed 
on the entire country and those of us 
who stumbled through dark streets for 
the first time found it difficult to repress 
a nervous laugh. Only a few days before 
the occupation the Danish Government 
had announced plans 
blackout. 

German efficiency soon convinced the 
most stubborn skeptic that something had 
really happened. In less than a week we 
all accepted the blackout, curtailments on 
the sale of spirits, and the censored news- 
papers and radio broadcasts as a natural 
part of our daily lives. Contrary to the 
fears of many Danes, the German soldiers 
committed no brutalities and the Danish 
police seemed to be the sole force for law 
and order. Everything seemed to indicate 
that the German commander, Kaupisch, 
would keep his word; that the German 
occupation of Denmark would be only 
strategic in nature as long as the Danish 
people continued to offer no resistance. 

Such a complete reversal in the be- 
havior of an army that had gained consid- 
erable fame for its brutality produced a 
marked change in the attitude of the 
Danes. Fear gave way to skepticism and 
that in turn soon yielded to self-confi- 
dence. University students delighted in 
giving German motorcycle couriers the 
wrong street directions, people in the 
streets slyly whistled the Marseillaise 
whenever German soldiers appeared, and 
pro-British sentiments were loudly voiced 
in restaurants. This was a natural reac- 
tion, for we had all expected to see fierce 
warriors 


for a_ practice 


clad in impressive uniforms 
goose-stepping down the boulevards, and 
instead we saw only gawky boys and old 
men in uniforms of dull green ersatz 
cloth and boots that can only be described 
as ersatz for artificial leather; we im- 
agined that the streets would echo harsh 
military commands, and we heard only the 
timid voices of men who appeared to be 
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tourists rather than conquering heroes; 
we pictured the famous swastika floating 
from every roof-top, and instead we found 
more Danish flags over public and private 
buildings than had ever appeared before 
the entry of the Germans. Fortified with 
a liberal supply of paper marks, our un- 
invited guests were interested mainly in 
purchasing food, shoes, silk stockings, and 
other articles which could not be had in 
Germany at any price. 

Many of us wondered what must have 
gone through the minds of those German 
soldiers as they beheld the King of Den- 
mark riding on horseback through the 
streets of Copenhagen quite alone, a per- 
fect target for assassins. What a strange 
picture it must have been for them as 
they watched the theoretical Chief of State 
smilingly acknowledge the greetings of his 
subjects as they politely tipped their hats. 
No Black Guards, no armored cars, no 
bullet-proof glass ... just a symbol of the 
“decaying old order.” 

As soon as the Germans had success- 
fully completed the basic details of their 
occupation of Denmark they arranged for 
a public showing of their celebrated film, 
Conquest of Poland. By coincidence the 
musical prelude to the film was Christian 
Sinding’s Rustle of Spring, and a ghastly 
bit of rustling it must have been for the 
Poles. Many of us suspected that the film 
was shown to the public with the intention 
of creating a feeling of smug security 
within the Danish people after they had 
observed the complete annihilation of a 
nation that had dared to offer resistance. 
Most of the Danes who witnessed this 
record of German civilization, however, 
were inclined to feel that any kindness 
which Hitler’s army might have shown 
to Denmark resulted from measures of 
political and military expediency rather 
than from some quality of inherent good- 
ness in Nazi ideology. 

When we left Denmark on the first day 
of May, the Danish people were in the 
act of revising their domestic economy in 
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order to meet new conditions imposed 
by the severance of trade relations with 
the outside world. German writers and 
radio commentators observed that Den- 
mark would no longer remain the economic 
vassal of the Western Democracies. We 
can be sure that she will be more of a 
vassal under German rule, for it would 
indeed be a fancy bit of wishful thinking 
if we were to believe that the free demo- 
cratic institutions which have made Den- 
mark an outstanding example of good 
government among all free-thinking peo- 
ple could exist under the rule, indirect or 
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otherwise, of men who have revitalized 
the aged concept of “might is right.” 

If some of us review these historic 
moments in the untheatrical downfall of a 
small Scandinavian nation with a senti- 
mentalism that borders on wasted bitter- 
ness, it is only that we cherish memories 
of Denmark and her people as we have 
known them. We remember our Danish 
friends as they came down to see us off 
on our train ride to Germany ... a 
friendly smile, one final parting joke, and 
a hearty handclasp. 


An American Student in Sweden 


By Ricuarp B. Vow es 


Fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation 


N APRIL FIFTEENTH orthere- 
abouts, we American-Scandinavian 


Foundation Fellows who had re- 
mained in Stockholm since the beginning 
of the war decided it was high time to 
leave while a ready exit was still avail- 
able. Due to an unexpected shift of the 
Gulf Stream, Sweden had had the coldest 
winter in one hundred years. But on the 
other hand, the unexpected northward 
movement of two totalitarian forces had 
provided Sweden with as uncomfortably 
“hot” a winter as a country can have and 
still remain—at least nominally—neutral. 

The day we took our last look up 
Vasagatan and disappeared into the Cen- 
tral Station, we left Stockholm in a state 
of nervous hysteria. German invasion in 
the south was momentarily expected. 
Those who imagined Norway had been be- 
trayed from within were mortally afraid 
Sweden might suffer a similar fate. 
Though no official mobilization had been 
decreed, troops had been rushed in dark- 
ened trains to vulnerable coastal and 
border spots. Soldiers marched in Stock- 


holm streets and took over nine-tenths of 
the university buildings. Observatory Hill 
pastured horses, and school boys were 
forced to relinquish their playgrounds 
to the army kitchen police and _ their 
wheeled cookstoves. “Street repair’ can- 
vases no longer merely protected innocent 
peace-time tools from rusting, but hid 
portable anti-aircraft guns from the curi- 
ous eye. Sabotage was suspected at the 
airport. The radio was in the hands of 
the army. The list of spy suspects grew 
daily. Stockholm had the jitters. 

The American Consulate had requested 
all citizens for the third time to “consider 
the advisability of leaving at their earliest 
possible convenience. . . .” The Consulate 
was ready, it was rumored, to evacuate 
Americans to Dalarna or points farther 
north if the occasion demanded. The Sec- 
retary of the Foundation had provided for 
us in a barn on her farm south of Stock- 
holm in case of sudden air attack. 

Charles Purinton, who had been study- 
ing at the Social Institute, and I left 
Stockholm, two American boys on bi- 
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cycles, with packs on our backs, and a 
Norma lunch between us. Our German 
visas would not be ready for two weeks 
and would await us in Malmé. In the 
meantime we planned to bicycle through 
Smaland and Skane, despite repeated 
warnings from friends that the Germans 
might meet us half way. 

Snow still lay in dirty drifts under trees 
and on roadsides as we pedaled west from 
Tranas toward Lake Vattern. Lunch we 
had in Granna, and there, as we munched 
smérgas and glanced through the local 
newspaper, we discovered a _ piece of 
rather disconcerting news. The day we 
left, the Swedish government had made 
a new regulation forbidding foreigners 
the use of private vehicles and confining 
them to trains and motor buses. More- 
over, foreigners were not to frequent port 
towns. As a matter of fact we did both 
during the next three weeks, and very 
little was said, but luck was no doubt 
with us. 

Occasional hastily loaded trucks bear- 
ing witness of family evacuation hurried 
past as we skirted the lake shore to 
Jénképing. Coastal towns on the Kattegat 
had had almost total evacuation, peo- 
ple said. Jénképing was murky, and it 
had begun to rain. The next morning it 
was still grey, but we flipped a coin and 
took to the road. An hour later we re- 
gretted it. The rain poured and slowly 
soaked into our packs. Army trucks trans- 
porting troops sped by, throwing up mud, 
and spattering us, while disgustingly dry 
soldiers waved from within. Shortly be- 
fore noon we reached a small stop on the 
railroad, and waited there in the icy cold 
station while the snow began to drift 
down outside. 

Three hours later, our clothes soggy 
and limp, our shoes squishing water at 
every step, we arrived in Varnamo, far 
from prepossessing figures, but at least 
with some prospect of a warm room and 
dry clothes ahead. But then a tall uni- 

formed figure barred the way. 


“We'd like to talk to you,” he said 
coldly and bustled us off in a cab. We 
were silent. 

“You boys have cameras?” 

“Yes.” 

“You like to take pictures, don’t you?” 

We admitted it. 

“Perhaps you would be interested in 
knowing that two boys on bicycles, one 
carrying a guitar, were seen taking pic- 
tures of military importance in Hus- 
kvarna yesterday.” 

That was news to us. We had bicycled 
through Huskvarna, but had not touched 
foot to pavement in that little gun-manu- 
facturing village. We had taken no pic- 
tures in the vicinity. But it is difficult to 
contradict an eye witness, and the fact 
that Charlie was carrying a guitar was 
evident. 

For the next three hours we were 
searched minutely and questioned thor- 
oughly by the Varnamo police. 

“They haven’t got a thing on us,” 
laughed Charlie. 

But before the search was over they 
had spread on the table Exhibits 1, 2, 3, 
and 4: a picture of the Norwegian-Swed- 
ish boundary near Trondheim, a letter 
from a foremost brass firm in Sweden, a 
clipping telling of the arrest of two of 
my friends as spy suspects,* and two 
German addresses. The outlook wasn’t 
particularly pleasant. On the other hand, 
the real evidence lay in the films we had 
in our cameras. After an hour of de- 
veloping, they pulled triumphantly from 
the wash tray these three incriminating 
photographs: (1) Charlie on his bicycle, 
(2) Charlie eating bread and cheese, (3) 
A portrait picture of a walrus at Skansen. 
I'rom that point on, the investigation was 
routine, and after a brief camera-sealing 
ceremony we were released. 

It was cold and grey and dark when we 
reached Hialsingborg, and there can be 
nothing so depressing as the evening pre- 

* John Gray Faron and G. E. Kidder Smith, 
Fellows of the Foundation. 
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lude to a blackout. The streets were 
crowded with soldiers and their girl 
friends talking softly and tittering. A 
morklaggning draws you out on the street 
like some mysterious inexplicable force, 
but it awes you with its unearthly aura 
and sense of foreboding. My leather heels 
resounded on the pavement, and suspici- 
ous eyes fell on us. We knew they were 
thinking “ersatz,” for most Swedes wear 
rubber heels and consider leather ones 
peculiar to the German people. We slunk 
back through the dark to our hotel. 

“They’re having blackouts all over 
Sweden now,” the clerk confided, and 
wouldn't believe it when we told him it 
wasn't so. 


From Halsingborg to Malmé is sixty- 
five kilometers and an easy morning jaunt. 


Here was flat, lush countryside extending 
to the Kattegat waters and within sight of 
the Danish coast. Over half the cars and 
trucks that passed us now bore the mili- 
tary Three Crowns license plate, and the 
road was patrolled at intervals by officers 
on motorcycles. Bridges were guarded by 
lone sentinels—easy prey for a dozen 
parachutists. There was little sign of mili- 
tary activity except for a handful of 
soldiers practising with small coast guns. 
Skane looked just as accessible as it must 
be inviting to hungry German eyes. 

It was good to be in Malmé. The first 
shock of the Scandinavian invasion had 
passed, and people were calm once more. 
Most of the evacuated had returned. The 
ferry service from Copenhagen had been 
resumed, and Swedes were returning 
daily, glad to be back in their own coun- 
try.. Evidences of defense preparation 
were everywhere. The “minute men” in 
their three-cornered hats were busy along 
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the central canal digging additional but 
not particularly substantial air-raid shel- 
ters. Coastal railroads were cut off by 
barbed wire and guarded by both police 
and military officers. 

Dugouts had been sunk into the river 
banks, and from their peep-holes guns 
covered bridge approaches. Barbed wire 
reels lay in readiness. Private cars were 
off the streets almost entirely now due to 
the lack of gasoline. Foreigners were for- 
bidden to use taxis. It was lucky we had 
our bicycles. 

On the road from Malmé to Trelleborg 
there was much greater evidence of mili- 
tary activity. Large encampments were 
located at regular intervals along and off 
the road for some distance. Midway the 
road was barricaded and further passage 
impossible until our credentials had been 
examined. Farther on small anti-aircraft 
guns huddled in the field grass, their muz- 
zles hardly visible. Along the coast near 
Trelleborg soldiers had thrown up igloo- 
like pillboxes. 

On Friday, May 10, we took the Ger- 
man ferry to Sassnitz. Trelleborg is 
hardly an inspiring point of departure, 
and perhaps it was better that way. It is 
hard to leave Sweden, and even more 
so when we consider the possible future 
of the country. Sweden with her pitiful 
little earthworks thrown up in the south 
would be no match for the mobile mech- 
anized units of the Germans. No doubt 
Sweden may escape actual combat, but 
she must face with all Europe the threat 
of economic disaster and drastic food 
shortage. Sweden still exists as a last 
vestige of democracy in a Fascist Europe, 
but to maintain that democracy, she must 
put teeth in it. 
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AFTER THE GERMAN 
Invasion and occupa- 
tion of Denmark and 
Norway, Sweden con- 
centrated her efforts 
along three fronts: the 
continued and unslack- 
ened building up of 
every branch of the 
national defense; the 
firm, unchanged adhererice to a policy of 
complete neutrality, and the expansion 
of her foreign trade in whatever markets 
could still be reached. Since the war had 
closed all the Norwegian ports and those 
on the west coast of Sweden, thereby 
almost completely shutting off Sweden’s 
export markets in England, the British 
Empire, and the Americas, there were 
only those in Russia and Germany left. 


Tue Mivitary Preparations included 
the public subscription of a defense loan 
of 500,000,000 kronor. It was met with 
generous response, and the Government 
expected that it would be oversubscribed 
by the beginning of August, instead of in 
November, as planned. Practically every- 
body, high and low, young and old, rich 
and poor, contributed—the labor unions 
as well as banks and industrial companies. 

The Government also took another 
step toward a stronger defense by raising 
the conscription age from forty-five to 
forty-six years. A Home Defense Corps 
of 50,000 boys and men was established. 
This was a voluntary organization under 
army control of persons who otherwise 
were not subject to a call to the colors. 
The members had special uniforms and 
were primarily drilled to spot and fight 
parachute troops. 

The air corps and the coastal defense 
were strengthened. The Navy received 
a welcome addition of four destroyers, 
built in Italy and purchased from the 
Italian Government. After a long and 


adventurous journey, which included an 
encounter with a British squadron off the 
Faroe Islands, the vessels arrived in 
Gothenburg, together with their two sup- 
ply ships, the S.S. Patricia and the S.S. 
Castor, on July 10. They had begun their 
travels from Naples April 18. The de- 
stroyers, which were named the Psilander 
and Puke after two famous Swedish 
naval heroes, and the Romulus and Remus 
in honor of Roman history, were imme- 


diately subjected to a thorough examina- 
tion by navy experts, and were found to 
be well constructed and built according 
to specifications. The British Government 
sent its apologies for the attack on the 
boats by British men-of-war and also by 


a British naval plane as they approached 
the Norwegian coast, when no damage was 
inflicted. 


PLANs FoR THE EvacvaTion from the 
cities of children, old people, and the 
sick were perfected, and additional air 
raid shelters, both municipal and private, 
were being constructed everywhere. Drills 
in air raid protection were, and are, reg- 
ularly staged all over the country. More 
members were enrolled in the two major 
women auxiliaries, the Lotta Svard, which 
operates canteens for the territorials, and 
the Red Star, a volunteer veterinary 
corps. Women took the places of men in 
increasing numbers as mail carriers, 
streetcar conductors, garage mechanics, 
ambulance drivers, and even farmhands. 
Agriculture, too, was mobilized. Ninety- 
eight per cent of Sweden’s 100,000 farm- 
ers organized in labor collectives and 
production units to trade help and imple- 
ments, so that 60 per cent of the country’s 
man power could be called to the colors. 
Indeed, Sweden was _ appropriately 
likened to a porcupine, with the quills 
pointing in every direction. 

This simile was used by government 
officials and newspaper writers to dem- 
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onstrate both the nation’s state of pre- 
paredness and its unshakable decision to 
defend its freedom and independence 
against any foreign power. With the Ger- 
man occupation of both Denmark and 
Norway, this naturally became a more 
difficult and delicate task. The Govern- 
ment managed, however, to adhere, as 
before, to a policy of unswerving neutrali- 
ty. Yet it was able, within the bounds of 
remaining neutral, to send volunteers to 
Norway, to care for thousands of Nor- 
wegian civilian refugees, and to aid the 
stricken country with food, medicine, and 
other necessities through the Swedish Red 
Cross and the National Fund. This lat- 
ter, amounting to some 45,000,000 kronor, 
was first organized to help Finland, but 
was later used also to succor Norway and 
to assist Swedish families whose bread- 
winners were on neutrality duty. 


THE 


TRANsIr oF MaTERIALS AND 


Troops across Sweden between Germany 


and Norway was permitted when the 
fighting in Norway was over. On July 5 
the Swedish Foreign Office issued the 
following statement: “Since the military 
operations in Norway have been discon- 
tinued, the war restrictions on transit to 
and from Norway have become unneces- 
sary. Therefore, all kinds of goods in 
such traffic may now be transported on 
the Swedish railroads. Travel permission 
will also be given to members of the Ger- 
man military forces, especially soldiers 
on leave. For this purpose, special trains 
or cars will be used.” 

Prime Minister Per Albin Hansson 
elaborated upon this decision of the Gov- 
ernment in an address in the city of Lud- 
vika two days later. “During the war in 
Norway,” he said, “the transit traffic was 
restricted and the shipment through 
Sweden of both men and munitions was 
refused to both sides in the conflict. But 
the situation has now changed. From our 
point of view, the-dominating fact is that 
the fighting between Germany and Nor- 
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way has ceased and that the whole Euro- 
pean situation has been thoroughly 
changed. Obviously Sweden cannot ignore 
the fact that seven European countries 
have been occupied, either wholly or in 
part, and that France has accepted an 
armistice.’ The Swedish press later re- 
vealed that several requests by Germany 
for permission to transport war materials 
through Sweden while the war in Norway 
was in progress had been refused. 
Another member of the cabinet, Pro- 
fessor Gésta Bagge, Minister of Cults and 
Education, who is also leader of the Con- 
servative Party, further elucidated the 
Government’s foreign policy in an address 
in Stockholm on July 21. He emphasized 
that a complete change was taking place 
in the entire system of government in 
Europe, and that Sweden cannot remain 
unaffected. He said that the position of 
the smaller States in the order 
was not at all decided or predestined by 
fate, various 
quarters, but depended essentially on 
those States themselves. “We Swedes,” he 


future 


as had been asserted in 


said, “have by no means cause to despair. 
Under all circumstances we must continue 
a policy which will lead Sweden out of 
the current world crisis as a free and in- 
dependent State. The basis of this policy 
is a continuation of neutrality, which 
will. not allow Sweden to surrender its 
independence and freedom for the benefit 
of any other power. This is and will con- 
tinue to be the essence of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, and it is supported by an 
undivided public as well as by every re- 
sponsible official.” 

Referring to the permission for Ger- 
many to transport men and materials 
across Swedish territory, Professor Bagge 
remarked: “Nothing in these transports 
will interfere with our sovereignty or 
weaken our military means of defense. 
The permission, which was granted only 
after detailed negotiations and on care- 
fully specified conditions, can in no way 
affect Sweden’s independence or freedom 
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of action, and does not violate her neu- 
trality.”” On the other hand, continued 
Professor Bagge, it would be a dangerous 
illusion to believe that Sweden had 
escaped from danger because Norway 
was no longer a scene of active warfare. 
“In the immediate future, with its unrest 
and upsets,” he continued, “it is espe- 
cially necessary to maintain an effective 
state of preparation.” 

By negotiations the Government had 
sought in recent times to find new markets 
and new export possibilities to replace 
those lost by the blockade, and had there- 
by tried to adjust itself to the new 
situation, said Professor Bagge. “But 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances,” he continued, “these new outlets 
and supply possibilities can never replace 
the international trade all over the world, 
which perhaps has been the principal 
source of Sweden’s recent prosperity.” 

“As far as possible,” he went on, “we 
must try to keep open also our trade rela- 
tions westward. As Sweden’s economic 
life is now organized, we cannot otherwise 
earn money or obtain raw materials 
which are needed for an exchange of 
goods with other countries. Such a devel- 
opment ought therefore to be of interest 
to them, too. Forthwith we face, in any 
case, very difficult economic problems as 
we try to meet the demands of the new 
situation. There is, for instance, the neces- 
sity of changing a considerable part of 
our industrial organization by an efficient 
transformation so as to enable us to manu- 
facture these things which we ourselves 
most need.” 


Tue British GoveERNMENT on July 16 
formally protested against Sweden’s per- 
mission for German men and materials to 
pass through Sweden to Norway. In 
the House of Commons Richard A. Butler, 
British Undersecretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, presented a written reply in answer 
to a questioner, in which he said that “The 
British Government has informed the 
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Swedish Government that Great Britain 
takes a grave view of the decision to let 
German troops pass through Swedish ter- 
ritory, and that it cannot but regard the 
Swedish Government’s action as a serious 
breach of neutrality.” The Norwegian 
Government in exile at the same time filed 
a similar protest. Referring to Mr. But- 
ler’s statement, the Stockholms-Tidnin- 
gen on July 17 commented as follows: 
“It should be remembered that what the 
British Foreign Undersecretary refers to 
as a decision to let German troops pass 
through Swedish territory really means 
a permission 


> 


soldiers on 
leave to pass through Sweden to their 
own country from Norway and return, 
travelling in each 


for German 


case unarmed. This 
permission was granted only a consid- 
erable time after the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Norway and after the country had 
been completely occupied by German 
troops. So far as war materials sent in 
transit is concerned, the by-laws of the 
Hague Convention of 1907 expressly state 
that each neutral country has the right 
to decide whether it will permit such 
a transit or not.” 


Aw Errort to Reacu aN AGREEMENT 
for a greater and more active exchange 
of goods between Sweden and Soviet 
Russia was made as early as in the mid- 
dle of May, when a Swedish trade dele- 
gation was sent to Moscow. The mem- 
bers were: Chairman, Herman Eriksson, 
Minister of Supplies; Vice Chairman, 
Vilhelm Assarson, Swedish Minister in 
Moscow; Albin Johansson, head of the 
Swedish Cooperative Union; Arthur Lin- 
den, general manager of ASEA; Rolf 
von Heidenstam, general manager of Gas- 
accumulator, and representatives of the 
Foreign Office and the Export Associa- 
tion. The deliberations were still in prog- 
ress at the end of July. It was reported, 
however, that the delegates were making 
headway. 
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With Germany a new trade treaty was 
signed in Stockholm on July 10. It sup- 
plemented one signed in Berlin last De- 
cember. The new agreement called pri- 
marily for a greater Swedish import of 
German coal and coke, while Germany 
would increase her exchange allowance 
for imports of Swedish wood products, 
pulp, and paper by 33,000,000 marks, 
or about 55,000,000 kronor, of which 60 
per cent was to be spent on pulp and 40 
per cent on paper. Germany would, in 
all, increase its purchases in Sweden by 
140,000,000 kronor, which comprised also 
iron, machinery, and tools. Germany’s 
total imports from Sweden would be 
valued at 550,000,000 kronor annually. 
Even so, the increase is only of little help 
to the Swedish economic situation in gen- 
eral, since the increase in the German 
purchase of pulp, for instance, is but one 
twelfth of the normal Swedish exports, 
while the new German paper purchase is 
only about 15 per cent of Sweden’s total 
exports in 1938. The Swedish increase in 
imports of coal and coke from Germany 
was valued at 60,000,000 kronor, repre- 
senting a total of 5,700,000 tons against 
a present total of 4,500,000 tons. A great 


part of the Swedish merchant tonnage, 
which had been locked up in the Baltic 


Sea, was put into active service as a result 
of the trade treaty. The Swedish boats 
carried iron ore and wood pulp to Ger- 
many and returned with cargoes of coal 
and coke. 

A new trade agreement was signed 
with Norway on July 12, according to 
which Sweden would import Norwegian 
chemicals and other products valued at 
30,000,000 kronor for the first six months. 
At the same time Sweden’s exports of 
iron, steel, machinery, etc., would be 
valued at about 25,000,000 kronor. In 
view of the great need of sugar in Nor- 
way, Sweden agreed to send 5,000 tons 
from her own supplies. On the same day 
a commercial agreement was reached with 
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Denmark, which included a clearing sys- 
tem. Negotiations for a treaty with Fin- 
land were in progress at the end of July. 


Very LittLte News is 

coming out of Den- 

mark, and that little 

tells chiefly of depres- 

sion, unemployment, 

shortage of food and 

fuel, necessitating 

B drastic rationing. So 

DENMARK far as we know, there 

has been no “strafing” 

of the Danish people, such as has taken 

place in Holland for instance, but the 

country lives under the constant shadow 

of the Nazi presence and under unceas- 

ing pressure from Nazi demands. When 

things are outwardly peaceful, it has been 

due to the high intelligence and self- 

restraint of the Danish people, who would 

rather submit for a time to galling restric- 

tions than bring down German vengeance 
upon their beloved country. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
took place immediately after the occupa- 
tion in order to have all the four leading 
parties represented. In the first week of 
July further changes were made. Most 
important was the resignation of Dr. 
Peter Munch who for eleven years has 
held the portfolio of the Foreign Office. 
Dr. Munch, who is a scholar and author 
as well as a politician, is a suave and 
courteous gentleman, whose natural in- 
stinct would be toward appeasement. He 
has been very active in the League of 
Nations. While he has never for a moment 
been accused of Nazi leanings, he has 
sometimes been thought too yielding in the 
face of German pressure. As events have 
turned out, there is scant reason to believe 
that a little more or a little less firmness 
could have saved Denmark from being 
drawn into the vortex of the world con- 
flict. Dr. Munch is now seventy, and 
there is no reason to interpret his with- 
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drawal as due to anything but age and 
weariness. 

The new Foreign Minister is Erik 
Scavenius who, like Dr. Munch, belongs 
to the Radical Party. He is sixty-three 
years old and has, since his early youth, 
been in the foreign service. He was For- 
eign Minister in the two Zahle Cabinets, 
the second of which held office during the 
first World War. 

While the Cabinet was being reshuffled, 
the leaders of the four big parties and of 
a small independent Single Tax group 
united in signing a declaration to the 
effect that the political parties “will aban- 
don all points of disagreement and unite 
to make secure the independence and 
integrity pledged our country, which is 
the most earnest hope of the Danish peo- 
ple.”” The signers further promised to do 
everything possible to “speed up industry 
and combat unemployment, to practise 
economy, and to cooperate with the na- 
tions with which it is still possible to 
maintain relations.” 


Copies oF THE LEAFLET which the Ger- 
mans let drop over Denmark on the day 
of the invasion have now been received 
here. It is a small piece of cheap paper, 
green in color, and printed in something 
that ‘more nearly approaches Norwegian 
than Danish. It repeats the usual argu- 
ment that the Allies were trying to find 
a Northerr battleground and therefore 
violated the neutrality of Norway and 
Denmark. It further that 
Churchill was preparing an attack on the 
coast of both countries and that evi- 
dently the governments of Denmark and 
Norway were neither willing nor able to 
make adequate resistance against the Brit- 
ish invasion. Germany had therefore de- 
cided to forestall the attack and to take 
over the protection of Denmark’s and 
Norway's neutrality. The leaflet goes 
on to say: 

“It is not the purpose of the German 
Government to secure for itself a base 


declares 
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against the British; it has only one pur- 
pose, namely to prevent Scandinavia 
from becoming a battleground through 
the extension of the war area by the 
British. For this reason strong German 
military forces have this morning taken 
possession of the most important military 
objectives in Denmark and Norway. Ar- 
rangements regarding these protective 
measures are now being made by the 
Government of the German Reich and the 
Royal Danish Government. This agree- 
ment will insure that the kingdom will 
continue to exist, that the army and navy 
will be maintained, and that the liberty 
of the Danish people and the indepen- 
dence of the realm will be fully assured.” 


The Danes are privately very skeptical 


about this promise. They know only too 
well what has happened to other Ger- 
man pledges. Meanwhile they are keeping 
a record of this promise, and are doing 
their utmost not to give any provocation 
that might in the future furnish an excuse 
for breaking it. 


Tue German Mititary Force in Den- 
mark is reported to be very large; some 
have estimated it at 80,000 men with a 
tremendous mechanical equipment. This 
estimate is, of course, pure guess work, 
but the force was at least large enough 
to occupy every strategic point in Den- 
nark during the early morning of April 
9. The Danes call it Frelserhearen—the 
Salvation Army. The cost of “protection”’ 
has been assessed against Denmark to 
the tune of 400,000 Kroner. 


Tue TWeENtTy-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of 
Denmark’s Constitution was June 5. The 
day was not celebrated as usual in popu- 
lar gatherings, but the Dannebrog waved 
from public and private buildings. A 
delegation headed by Prime Minister 
Stauning waited on King Christian at 
Amalienborg and handed him an address 
expressing confidence in His Majesty 
and faithful adherence to Denmark’s 
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democratic system based on the Consti- 
tution. The deputation represented the 
Government, the Rigsdag, and various 
industrial organizations. The King 
thanked the members and again stressed 
the necessity for a united stand. 

Radio addresses were given by various 
political leaders, and the Prime Min- 
ister in his speech reminded his hearers 
that the Constitution had been estab- 
lished in an earlier time of strain and 
trouble, namely that of the last war. 

The Constitution, among its liberalizing 
provisions, for the first time gave full 
suffrage to women. The women of the 
Radical Party therefore arranged on the 
anniversary a celebration in honor of 
C. Th. Zahle, who was Prime Minister 
in 1915, and his wife, Fru Mathilde Zahle, 
to whose quiet influence they attributed 
the understanding and sympathy with 
which the head of the Government had 
met their demands. 


Economic DirricuttieEs began soon 
after the occupation. Denmark’s factories 
are largely dependent upon raw materials 
from abroad, and moreover the scarcity 
of oil makes it impossible to keep the 
wheels of industry running. As merely 
one instance may be mentioned that Den- 
mark has specialized in fine aluminum 
products, but the aluminum used in manu- 
facturing was imported from Norway 
and the cryolite which is an important 
ingredient came from Greenland. Efforts 
have been made by the Government to 
create work, but it has not been done on 
a sufficiently large scale to cope with the 
situation. 

Meanwhile the most stringent regula- 
tions are made in order to conserve all 
resources. Private automobiles have prac- 
tically disappeared from the streets. 
Horses have been harnessed to trucks 
and even to buses. The amount of oil 
that can be used for light and fuel is very 
small and it is, allowed only in houses 
where there is no other means of cooking. 


~ 


Denmark’s seventy thousand Colony gar- 
dens, formerly used chiefly for rest and 
recreation, have been pressed into ser- 
vice to raise vegetables instead of flowers, 
but the absolute prohibition against the 
use of petroleum for cooking is one handi- 
cap, and the poor transportation, also due 
to shortage of oil, is another. Street cars 
and buses have had to curtail their service 
just as the railways have. 

To meet the expected shortage of fuel, 
the State has appropriated money for 
loans to companies and individuals for 
cutting peat. As a country with small re- 
sources of fuel, Denmark has always made 
use of peat to some extent, and this year 
it is expected that the production will be 
six or seven times as large as usual. 
There has been some increase also in the 
amount of wood cut for fuel. The building 
laws have had to be modified to permit 
the use of stoves, and the stove factories 
have done a lively business. 


SuortaGe oF Foop may be added to 
Denmark’s other troubles when winter 
comes. The great maw of her southern 
neighbor has absorbed the surplus of 
Denmark’s food production and is likely 
to take, over and above that, the food 
that Denmark really needs. The Agricul- 
tural Council of Denmark decided in the 
last week of July to kill a million pigs, 
one third of the number in the whole 
country, because there was not enough 
feed for them. About the same time 10,000 
head of cattle were sent to Germany, 
ostensibly for the same reason. As every- 
body knows, Danish national economy 
was based on the importation of feed 
and fertilizers. When the war stopped 
this importation, the Agricultural Coun- 
cil worked out a very careful plan accord- 
ing to which it would have been possible 
to keep the herds in good condition by 
reducing the stock of cows perhaps 12 
per cent and that of pigs and poultry 
15 per cent. Instead of this, the Germans 
have ordered a wholesale slaughtering 
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which will destroy in a few months what 
Denmark has been building up for many 
decades. The reason is thought to be 
shortage of food in Germany. 


In THE Marrer or PayMent, the Ger- 
mans have evolved a system of using 
paper money which is now printed in 
Denmark. The Danes are forced to 
accept this money, but it cannot be taken 
into Germany. The Danes fear that it 
will eventually become quite valueless. 


Hovse Owners to the number of forty 
thousand have been commanded to arrange 
air raid shelters in their cellars. They 
have also been ordered to clean their 
attics and lumber rooms of all useless 
things that might add to the danger in 
case of fire, such as old books, papers, 
furniture, and discarded clothes. 


THe BRiTIsH Now 

HAVE 30,000 TROOPS IN 

IcELAND, according to 

recent reports. If this 

figure is correct, the 

present population of 

Iceland is greater than 

ever before in history. 

In Akureyri 

population of about 

5,000 there are said to be 4,000 troops, 

and every little fishing village has its 

quota. “No event in Iceland in recent 

times has attracted more attention than 

the arrival of the British troops,” 

writes Frjals Verzlun (Free Trade), a 

Reykjavik business magazine. A rough 

estimate of the amount of equipment, in- 

cluding arms and ammunition, trucks and 

motor cycles, food and building materials, 

necessary to supply an army of this size 

for arf indefinite period, gives the above 

remark all the emphasis of understate- 
ment. 

Lorries and guns dash through erst- 

while quiet thoroughfares, now swarming 

with uniformed men on motor cycles and 


with a 
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on foot. Many public buildings have been 
given over to the soldiers. Some of the 
schools have been suspended, and al- 
though barracks are being built, there is 
danger that Icelandic children may have 
an extended vacation. Warehouses which 
were half empty because of the shortage 
of imporis have been taken over by the 
British. 

One of the first tasks of the army was 
to “clean up.’ The German consul with 
his family and staff was removed together 
with German sailors interned in Iceland. 
Post offices, telephone exchanges, and 
radio stations were placed under guard 
temporarily, but have apparently resumed 
normal operations. Icelandic radio listen- 
ers report that they are deluged with both 
German and British war propaganda. 

Anti-aircraft guns have been mounted 
on Arnarhél (Eagle Hill). Not since the 
“dog days” of 1809, when the Danish 
adventurer Jérundur Hundadagakongur 
set up his rusty cannon and declared 
himself protector of Iceland, have guns 
been seen on Arnarhol. The transatlantic 
liner Franconia, which has often brought 
summer tourists to Iceland, landed troops 
and supplies in Reykjavik. Steindor’s 
buses, the favorite conveyances of Reyk- 
javik pleasure-seekers, were comman- 
deered by the British to transport soldiers 
to various parts of the country until their 
own trucks and transports could be land- 
ed. Norwegian refugees, fleeing the Ger- 
mans at home, arrived with their families 
in tiny fishing-boats. 

All these stirring events the Icelandic 
people have taken with their customary 
calm. It looked, an observer remarks, as 
if people had expected these things to 
happen. But all Icelanders trust that the 
British will keep their solemn promise to 
withdraw as soon as the war is over. 


Tue Herrine Season this year has 
been one of the best in many years. So 
rich was the catch that the capacity of 
herring-oil and herring-meal factories has 
been taxed to the utmost. A single cargo 
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sold in Great Britain for 9,000 pounds 
sterling. Ordinarily four to five thousand 
pounds is considered a good price. 


Tue IceLranpic Traw er Skallagrimur 
recently saved the lives of 350 Eritish 
sailors whose ship had been torpedoed. 
Far out to sea when she heard the distress 
signal, the Skallagrimur turned about im- 
mediately and sailed back fifty miles to 
find the British ship sinking. The sea was 
calm and almost all the crew were saved. 
During the night, however, a storm arose 
and every inch of shelter on the trawler 
including the coal bunkers was jammed 
with men. After 33 hours a British de- 
stroyer came alongside and took the sail- 
ors aboard. This large rescue operation, 
successfully carried out by the Skalla- 
grimur, establishes a record for Icelandic 
ships. 


MILITARY 
REsIsTANCE to the Nazi 
invaders 


NORWEGIAN 


of Norway 
was continued over a 
considerable span of 
time after the precipi- 
tate withdrawal of 
British and other Al- 
lied troops in the be- 
ginning of May. The 
gallant defenders of Hegra fortress, east 
of Trondheim near the Swedish border, 
held out for several weeks against a 
numerically superior and heavily mech- 
anized enemy force. During the siege the 
defenders were bombed from the air night 
and day, and the walls of the fortress 
suffered heavily from armored tank at- 
tacks and machine gun fire. The Nor- 
wegians were finally forced to yield only 
for lack of food and ammunition. 

In many isolated localities in the cen- 
tral-north, wherever the invading enemy 
had not yet consolidated his gains, stout 
resistance continued to be made by strag- 
gling soldiers, cut off from the main body 
of the retreating Norwegian forces, often 
joined by embattled farmers and other 
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civilian volunteers. Among these were 
many remarkably efficient sharpshooters 
who seldom, if ever, missed their mark, 
a fact officially acknowledged by the 
enemy commanders. In fact Major Gen- 
eral Von Falkenhorst, commander-in- 
chief of the invading German army, in 
a report to the Nazi High Command in 
Berlin, praised the fighting quality of all 
Norwegian soldiers. This subsequently 
moved Hitler to issue an official statement 
to the same effect, which was broadcast, 
and in his “magnanimity toward such 
brave soldiers” he ordered large numbers 
of interned Norwegian troops freed on 
condition that they return to productive 
work in civil life. 

northward of the Nazi 
forces, on their way to effect a junction 
at Dombaas with enemy troops coming 
southward from the Namsos-Trondheim 
sector, resulted in considerable numbers 
of poorly equipped Norwegian troops 
being driven over the border into Sweden. 
These troops were immediately interned 
by the Swedes. At this writing, a large 
number have been freed and have re- 
turned to Norway. Several thousand 
civilians also fled over the border when 
their homes were bombed from the air 
or subjected to rifle and machine gun fire 
from the advancing enemy forces. These 
civilians, who thus saved their lives by 
flight, are now being returned home as 
rapidly as transportation facilities per- 
mit. They report having been given refuge 
and good treatment in Sweden. Unfor- 
tunately, large numbers of the refugees 
are now destitute, their homes having 
been reduced to ashes or a heap of wreck- 
age. After the Allied withdrawal from 
the campaign, the theater of war for the 
defense of Norway was transferred to 
the far North. 


The advance 


Tue Battte or Narvik, the important 
iron ore port situated in the inner reaches 
of the Ofotenfjord, opposite the famous 
Lofoten Islands, continued at intervals 
for several weeks after the invading Ger- 
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mans had consolidated their gains in the 
South. The town had been taken by Nor- 
wegian and Allied troops, heavily sup- 
ported by British and Norwegian naval 
forces in the fjord. The German troops, 
which previously had landed, were driven 
into the surrounding hills, where they 
“dug in,’ awaiting the arrival of re- 
enforcements from the South. Meanwhile 
the town, with its complete and extensive 
modern dock facilities, was _ totally 
wrecked by Nazi air bombers. 


Kine Haakon, Crown Prince OLavy, 
and the lawfully constituted Government, 
headed by Prime Minister Johan Ny- 
gaardsvold, who had taken refuge in the 
town of Molde, “city of roses,” on the 
northwest coast, after their flight from 
war-stricken Elverum in Osterdalen, 
found Molde now no longer tenable. Again 
the King, the Crown Prince, and the 
members of the Government were forced 
to flee. This time they were transported 
by a British cruiser to Troms6 in the Arc- 
tic region. 

The sudden withdrawal of British and 
other Allied troops early in May, fol- 
lowed by reduced British naval support, 
soon made their stay even as far north 
as Tromsé daily more critical and pre- 
carious. The situation they had doubtless 
long foreseen was now upon them with 
all its tragic consequences. Several times 
during the campaign in the south-central 
part of the country, the invading Nazis 
had tried to kill the King. This time the 
only escape from capture and possible 
death was to flee from their own land. 


THe SEVENTH OF JUNE this year 
marked the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
Norway’s complete national indepen- 
dence. On that very day King Haakon, 
Crown Prince Olav, the members of 
the Government and _ other officials 
boarded a British warship in Tromsé 
harbor and proceeded to London. There 
they arrived safely about three days 
later. The Government immediately es- 
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tablished headquarters and began func- 
tioning as Norway’s lawful Government 
in exile. King Haakon, who is extremely 
popular in England and greatly admired 
for his courageous stand against the en- 
emy invaders, was invited by King George 
VI to stay at Buckingham Palace. King 
Haakon is King George’s uncle by mar- 
riage. 

EARLY IN THE DEFENSE CAMPAIGN, 
while the King, the Government and the 
Storting were at Hamar, General Otto 
Ruge was made commander-in-chief of 
the Norwegian army, superseding the 
aged General Laache. With customary 
energy and with the loyal cooperation of 
his staff officers, General Ruge quickly 
brought order out of the first chaos. He 
led the desperate fighting during the three 
weeks while his forces retreated through 
the central valleys, holding back the Ger- 
mans until the Allies should arrive. In 
this task he was eminently successful. 

General Ruge told the story of the 
campaign in an interview given Norsk 
Telegrambureau after his retreat to 
northern Norway, then still held by the 
Norwegians. 

“It was a hard three weeks,” he said, 
“for our small Norwegian forces who 
fought without respite, day after day, 
night after night, without reserves, al- 
ways in the front line, against heavy artil- 
lery, tanks, and an overwhelming number 
of German bombers—to all of which we 
could oppose nothing, no armored cars, 
no anti-aircraft guns, no pursuit planes. 
For three weeks our divisions held out, 
until at last the Allies began to come, 
and in such numbers that I felt sure the 
crisis would soon be past.” As we know, 
the Allies came only to depart again, 
and while General Ruge does not voice 
any reproaches, it is plain that he was 
bitterly disappointed. 


Military resistance in Norway came to 
an end after two months of severe fight- 
ing. When viewed in the light of subse- 
quent events, such as the German con- 
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quest of Holland and Belgium in the 
course of a few days, and the victory 
over powerfully armed France, or when 
we compare it with the Blitzkrieg in Po- 
land, we shall see that actually Norway 
resisted longer than any other country 
that has fallen under Hitler’s sway. 


Ir SHoutp Be Unnecessary by this 
time to point out the injustice in the re- 
ports of widespread treachery among the 
Norwegians themselves. These reports 
were based on sensational newspaper ac- 
counts by a correspondent who was un- 
familiar with Norwegian conditions, 
unacquainted with the language and psy- 
chology of the people, and who, on the 
flimsiest evidence, sent out a story black- 
ening the fair name of a whole people. 

As the real facts have gradually be- 
come known, we learn that the German 
ships entering the Oslofjord met far more 
resistance than at first thought. The little 
fortress of Oscarsborg at the narrowest 
part of the fjord accounted for not only 
the 10,000-ton cruiser Bliicher but also 
the Gneisenau. This great 28,000-ton bat- 
tleship received two shots in her oil reser- 
voirs and sank with 3,000 men who, on- 
lookers say, burned as torches in the oil 
that spread on the water. Actually the 
Germans were not able to force a passage, 
before they had reduced Oscarsborg and 
other fortifications from the land side, 
where defenses were weak. 

Colonel Sundlo, commander of Nar- 
vik, has been exonerated. It was first 
thought that he had surrendered without 
resistance, thereby causing the loss of 
two Norwegian naval vessels the Eidsvold 
and the Norge which lay in the harbor. 
Sundlo’s arrest was ordered by the Nor- 
wegian Government. Afterwards it was 
found that he had been captured by the 
Germans and, since he refused to serve 
them, had been held in captivity. The 
Eidsvold fell a victim to German misuse 
of the white flag, and only eight men es- 
caped, while from the Norge ninety men 
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were saved. In all 300 Norwegian marines 
were killed at Narvik. 

As the facts are sifted, only one proved 
traitor is found, namely Vidkun Quisling. 
It must be remembered that he had no 
official position whatever, but was only a 
private individual with a very small fol- 
lowing of misguided youths. When he tried 
to form a government, the men whom 
he asked to serve with him refused. While 
his name will always be a stench in the 
nostrils of all Norwegians, it is doubtful 
if his treason really was of any great aid 
to the Germans. 


Hitter Decrarep War on Norway 
when the King and the Government unani- 
mously refused to surrender the country 
to the German invaders. In spite of the 
enemy occupation, Norway has not sur- 
rendered. For the time being, military re- 
sistance within the country’s borders has 
ceased, that is all. Under the weight of 
overwhelming enemy numbers, armed with 
super-powerful war equipment, Norway's 
small and poorly equipped defense forces 
were obliged to yield locally, step by step, 
but there was no general capitulation. 

Thus the war is still on, with Norway 
allied on the side of Great Britain. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 Norwegian soldiers and 
civilians are reported to be in military 
training camps in England. Some of these 
men are flyers and are serving in the Royal 
Air Force. In recent weeks German oc- 
cupied Norwegian west and south coast 
ports, fortifications, and flying fields have 
been bombed with telling effect by British 
air bombers, assisted by the Norwegians 
themselves. 

More than a dozen ships of the Nor- 
wegian navy managed to escape to Eng- 
land where they have been commissioned 
in the British auxiliary naval service. 
These craft comprise chiefly small-draft 
coastguard ships and torpedo boats ser- 
viceable for patrol duty. A flotilla of these 
Norwegian naval ships is now stationed 
on patrol duty in the waters surrounding 
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the British, French, and Dutch West In- 
dian islands. 

Reports from London indicate that the 
Norwegian Government in exile is ac- 
tive in behalf of Norway’s early libera- 
tion from the shackles of Hitler’s ‘“‘pro- 
tection.”” Meetings are held daily, with 
the King in attendance, and all decisions 
are made under Norwegian constitutional 
forms. 

Norway’s Foreign Minister, Halvdan 
Koht, on a previous visit to London and 
Paris, had brought with him, under heavy 
guard, a considerable sum of Norway’s 
gold reserve in the Bank of Norway, and 
placed it on deposit in banks in London. 
When the King and Government de- 
parted from Norway, the remaining gold 
reserve was carried with them to London, 
in order to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of the Germans. The total 
amount of gold thus transferred out of 
Norway for safekeeping is authorita- 
tively reported to be $100,000,000. 

This entire sum has now been trans- 
ferred to this side of the* Atlantic and 
placed on deposit in American and Cana- 
dian banks. In addition, Norway has con- 
siderable sums in securities and other 
valuable assets in the United States. 
When the Nazis invaded Norway, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordered all Norwegian 
governmental assets in this country 
“frozen” to prevent their being grabbed 
by Hitler’s agents. 

The members of the constitutional Nor- 
wegian Government now in London are 
the Johan Nygaardsvold, 
Prime Minister, Halvdan Koht, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Hans Ystgaard, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Nils Hjelmtveidt, 
Minister of Church and Education, 
Trygve Halvdan Lie, Minister of Sup- 
plies, Oscar Fredrik Torp, Minister of 
Finance, Sverre Kornelius Stéstad, Min- 
ister of Labor, Terje Wold, Minister of 
Justice, Olav Hindahl, Minister of In- 
terior, Birger Ljungberg, Minister of 
Defense. 
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MEANWHILE Hit er’s PERsonaL REP- 
RESENTATIVE, Gauleiter Josef Terboven, 
from the Rhine province in Germany, has 
taken up residence in the royal palace in 
Oslo. From there, as Administrator of 
Civil Affairs in Norway, he issues his 
master’s orders. Terboven is assisted by 
a Norwegian Administrative Council 
headed by Ingolf Elster Christensen, a 
former Governor of Akershus Province, 
in which Oslo is located. 

In the beginning of July the foreign 
office in Berlin advised the American and 
all other legations to discontinue their 
diplomatic missions in Norway by July 
15. The American embassy was informed 
that all political questions affecting Nor- 
way must be taken up through Berlin. 
Consulates were permitted to remain. 

Our State Department has appointed 
Rudolf E. Schoenfeld Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim accredited to the Royal Nor- 
wegian Government in London. 


Att Means or CoOMMUNICATION— 
newspapers, mail, telephone, telegraph, 
and radio services—have been placed 
under strict German censorship. Several 
newspapers were ordered discontinued 
for refusing to print German propaganda 
articles, and all papers were forced to 
reduce their size because access to news 
sources was blocked by the invaders. Re- 
cently a German language daily began 
publication in Oslo. It is filled with arti- 
cles glorifying Hitler and the Nazi con- 
quests. 

Through chief Nazi ideologist, 
Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, Hitler has made 
it known that he is projecting the com- 
plete Nazi domination of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. 


his 


Kine Haakon’s Firm STANp against 
the German invaders of his country was 
once more, in the early days of July, 
given admirable exemplification by his 


refusal to abdicate his throne. Under 
Nazi compulsion, a five-man Norwegian 
Storting “presidential board” sent the 
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King and the Government in exile in Lon- 
don a communication, under date of June 
27, stating that the presidential board 
would assemble the Storting to depose the 
Nygaardsvold Government and postpone 
the issuing of a writ of new elections for 
the Storting until peace had been made. 

The communication, furthermore, 
stated as a presupposition that the King 
renounce for himself and his heirs the 
functions vested in him by the Constitu- 
tion, and the presidential board besought 
the King “out of consideration for the 
welfare of the people and the future of 
the nation” to accede to this appeal. 

The King’s firm and courageous refusal 
met general approval among the Nor- 
wegian people and has greatly strength- 
ened his personal prestige as well as his 
constitutional position. So decided was 
this popular stand that the Germans evi- 
dently found the time not opportune for 
any changes. 


Norway’s Great Mercuant MARINE 
is still sailing the Seven Seas and flying 
the Norwegian flag, having been almost 
miraculously saved from falling into the 
clutches of the enemy. The entire fleet 
has been requisitioned by the Norwegian 
Government in London and its continued 
operation entrusted to a company or- 
ganized for the purpose. The company, 
known as the Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission, is composed of experi- 
enced Norwegian shipping men, with Mr. 
Oivind Lorentzen as Managing Director. 
It is now without doubt the world’s larg- 
est single shipping company. As a gov- 
ernmental enterprise, the fleet operates 
under the jurisdiction of the Norwegian 
Department of Commerce. In the begin- 
ning the head office was opened in Lon- 
don, where now about 250 people are 
employed, but recently the head office 
was transferred to Montreal, Canada, 
and an important office opened in New 
York. 

This huge fleet of 1,500 ships, which 
includes all of Norway’s large whaling 
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craft, veritable floating whale-oil fac- 
tories, comprises a tonnage of approxi- 
mately six million d.w. tons. 

When the German invasion of Norway 
took place, most of the merchant fleet was 
at sea in all parts of the world. From 
the Oslo radio the Germans tried to direct 
the ships into Nazi controlled traps, but 
Norwegian shipping officials then in Lon- 
don stole a march on them by sending the 
ships radiv messages directing them to 
proceed at once to neutral ports. It was 
a hectic time, and the situation was almost 
chaotic because the fleet at sea could no 
longer be sent instructions from Oslo 
from the owners. But the difficulty was 
eventually overcome and the fleet saved. 

The only Norwegian tonnage which 
fell into German hands comprises about 
one hundred ships, for the most part 
smaller craft, although the large Nor- 
wegian-America liner, 


Stavangerfjord, 


which was laid up in Oslo, and the new, 
luxurious North Sea liners, Black Prince, 
Black Watch, and Vega, of the Bergen 


Steamship Company, unfortunately fell 
into the enemy’s clutches. But the Nor- 
wegian-America Line’s two large passen- 
ger ships, the Oslofjord and the Bergens- 
fjord, are safely tied up in the New York 
harbor area. 


SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


President Hambro Lectures 


Carl J. Hambro, President of the Nor- 
wegian Storting, began an American lec- 
ture tour with an address in the Nor- 
wegian Seamen’s Church in Brooklyn, 
August 1. Mr. Hambro is perhaps the 
most brilliant orator in Norway, but it 
was not his oratorical gifts on this occa- 
sion that drew an audience which filled 
every seat, stood in the aisles, and sat on 
the floor, while many had to go away 
without getting in, and the streets for 
several blocks were filled with cars, many 
of them from other States. What drew 
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them was their eagerness to hear, for the 
first time from a man high in the councils 
of Norway, what really happened last 
April. 

The speaker gave a graphic account of 
how the archives of the Storting and the 
gold of the Bank of Norway were saved; 
how the Storting held a fully constitu- 
tional meeting at Hamar and unanimously 
decided to resist the invaders; of how 
the King, the Crown Prince, and mem- 
bers of the Government had to dodge 
the bombs of pursuing Germans, and of 
how he himself was chosen to go to Stock- 
holm and care for the interests of Nor- 
way abroad. 

Best of all, his audience felt, was the 
way Mr. Hambro reduced to nothing the 
tales of Norwegian treachery. Far from 
handing everything over to the Germans 
as we were first told, the shore batteries 
and ships of the Norwegian navy did 
devastating work on the ships of the in- 
vaders. In view of the really splendid 


resistance on land and sea for fully two 
months, the hopeful note on which the 
speaker ended roused an answering hope 


in the hearts of his hearers. 
oe 


For the League of Nations 


In addition to lecturing and writing, 
President Hambro while in this country 
will advise on the proposed removal of 
the non-political activities of the League 
of Nations to this country. He is chair- 
man of the Supervisory Committee of the 
League. On August 3 he was guest of 
honor at a reception in the League of 


Nations Pavilion at the World’s Fair. 
& 


The Danish Minister Speaks 


Scandinavian Day has become an insti- 
tution in Iowa. It was celebrated this year 
at Des Moines July 28 and it is estimated 
that 6,000 people were present. Natu- 
rally, the warm sympathy felt for the 
present plight of Denmark and Norway 
contributed to the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. All were eager to hear His Excel- 
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lency Henrik de Kauffmann, Danish Min- 
ister, who had come from Washington for 
the occasion the 
speaker. 

The Danish Minister, who has spent 
seven years of his diplomatic career as 
Minister in Norway and knows all the 
Scandinavian countries intimately, spoke 
at some length on the growth of inter- 
Scandinavian cooperation and _ under- 
standing. He hoped the descendants of 
Scandinavians here would in this respect 
catch up with their kinsmen in the home- 
lands. 

The Minister’s speech has been printed 
in full in a Bulletin issued by the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation and may be 
had free by writing to the office, 116 East 
64th Street, New York. 

2 
A Play About Finland 


Robert E. Sherwood selected the war 
in Finland as a background for his play 
There Shall Be No Night which has been 
presented here by the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany and the Theatre Guild. The play is 
frankly propaganda, not against Russia 
whose bombs were devastating Finland, 
but against Germany. “It is we who 
are your real enemies,” says the German 


and was principal 


Consul to his Finnish colleague in the 
domain of science, Professor Valkonen. 
And Valkonen, who has lived in Petro- 
grad and has known Lenin, says that 
“Russians are poor soldiers because they 
cannot hate.’ To anyone who knows the 
history of Finland, the attempt to white- 
wash Russia is indication of warped men- 
tality. 

But putting historical accuracy aside 
for the moment, Mr. Sherwood’s play is 
moving and thought-provoking. It has 
been given a beautiful production by the 
gifted artist pair, Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne, in the roles of Professor Kaarlo 
Valkonen and his Mr. 
Lunt, besides taking the leading rdéle, has 
staged the play. 


American wife. 
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The Valkonens are pacifists and inter- 
nationalists, but the pressure of brutal at- 
tack inevitably leads them to the position 
which their son and his fiancée have held 
from the beginning, simple loyalty to 
country and armed resistance to the ag- 
gressor. Professor Valkonen dies fighting, 
but he leaves as his legacy the passage 
from Revelation, “There shall be no 
night,” and the solemn faith that some 
time humanity will rise above war. 

& 
National American-Danish Association 

Cooperating with existing Danish or- 
ganizations in America, a new nation- 
wide society has been formed in Chicago 
under the name National American-Den- 
mark Association. Its president is Mr. 
John Hansen, who is also national presi- 
dent of the Danish Brotherhood. 

The purpose of the association is 1) to 
give aid and support to Danes in Den- 
mark and the United States; 2) to keep 
alive interest in Denmark and the Danish 


people looking to the preservation of 


Denmark’s freedom. 
£ 


Denmark at the Golden Gate 


In San Francisco as in New York Den- 
mark’s Pavilion at the Fair has been pre- 
served through private initiative. The 
Pavilion at the exhibition on Treasure 
Island was opened on June 22. 


& 
Icelandic Consuls General 


Mr. Thor Thors of Reykjavik arrived 
in New York in August to succeed Mr. 
Vilhjalmur Thor as Consul General of 
Iceland to the United States. Mr. Thors, 
a brilliant graduate in law of the Univer- 
sity of Reykjavik, is a member of the 
Icelandic Althing and one of the directors 
of the Union of Icelandic Fish Producers. 
He visited America last summer as Chair- 
man of the Icelandic World’s Fair Board. 

Mr. Vilhjalmur Thor, who came to 
New York two years ago as Commis- 
sioner General to the World’s Fair, was 
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later appointed Icelandic Trade Commis- 
sioner, and after the invasion of Den- 
mark, when Iceland took over her own 
foreign representation, was made first 
Icelandic Consul General to the United 
States, will sail for Iceland. On his return, 
Mr. Thor, who was formerly head of 
the cooperative society in Akureyri, will 
assume his new duties as managing direc- 
tor of the National Bank of Iceland in 
Reykjavik. 

a 
Scandinavian Opera Stars 


The Metropolitan will not be deprived 
of its leading Wagnerian soprano and 
tenor. Both Kirsten Flagstad and Lauritz 
Melchior have signed again for next 
season. 

Madame Flagstad usually spends the 
summer with her family in Norway, but 
as that has been impossible this year, she 
has sung on various occasions in this coun- 
try. On July 8 she appeared for the first 
time in the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York. She gave an all Wagner program 
which included some of her greatest num- 
bers, the Liebestod from Tristan, the 
finale from Gétterdémmerung, and others, 
She was acclaimed by an. enthusiastic 
audience said to number 20,000. 

Mr. Melchior, who is a mighty Nim- 
rod, has spent the summer hunting big 
game in Alaska. 

& 
Sigrid Undset Coming 


The first lecture by Sigrid Undset is 
announced for November 1 in Chicago. It 
is being arranged by North Park Col- 
lege in connection with the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the institution, and will be 
given in Orchestra Hall, which seats a 
large audience. Fru Undset’s subject will 
be “The Effect of the War on Scandi- 
navia.” She escaped to Stockholm when 
the Germans threatened Lillehammer and 
is now on her way to this country via 


Vladivostok. 
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American Fellows 


When Denmark and Norway were in- 
vaded there were twelve Fellows and Ex- 
change Scholars of the Foundation in 
Scandinavia—two in Copenhagen, two 
in Oslo, and eight in Stockholm. With the 
exception of Dr. Kenneth C. Rule, who 
has decided to continue his research in 
Sweden, and Mr. Andreas G. Ronhovde, 
who is now on his way home with his wife 
and two small children by way of Russia 
and Japan, all these students succeeded 
in returning to the United States through 
Germany and Italy. Three of them have 
written accounts of their experiences for 
this issue. 


Fellows to Denmark 


Mr. Christian B. Anfinsen, who studied 
biochemistry under Dr. Linderstrém-Lang 
at the Carlsberg Laboratories in Copen- 
hagen, arrived in New York on the Roma 
on May 16. Mr. Anfinsen described what 
he saw in Copenhagen during the occu- 
pation in an interview for the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin which has been reprinted 
in several of the Danish-American news- 
papers. 

Mr. Harold E. Johnson, who studied 
musicology under Professor Abrahamsen 


at’ the University of Copenhagen, also 
returned on the Roma. Mr. Johnson's 
story of the occupation of Denmark ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


Fellow to Norway 


Mr. Robert W. Bean was living in the 
Blindern Studenterhjem at Oslo and 
studying economics at the University 
there when the Germans entered the city. 
He returned home by way of Sweden, 
Germany, and Italy, arriving on the Man- 
hattan on June 10. An illustrated account 
of his experiences appears in this issue. 


Fellows to Sweden 


Mr. Adrian N. Daniel, Jr., who studied 
architecture in Stockholm, returned on the 
Washington on May 28. In addition to his 
studies, Mr. Daniel contributed many 
articles on Sweden to a Southern news- 
paper syndicate. 

Mr. W. Phillips Davison returned on 
the Conte di Savoia on May 23. He will 
pursue his studies of Scandinavian immi- 
gration to the United States, begun at 
the Social Institute in Stockholm and 
continued in Oslo and Copenhagen, on a 
fellowship at Columbia University next 
year. 
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Richard B. Vowles 


Mr. Raymond G. Nordstrom, who 
studied metallurgy at the Institute of 
‘Technology in Stockholm, returned on the 
Manhattan on June 10. In spite of the 
fact that the partial mobilization to which 
the students were subject all year re- 
duced the normal enrollment of 1250 to 
about 300, Mr. Nordstrom was able to 
attend lectures and work in the laboratory 
until it was turned into a barracks. 

Mr. Richard B. Vowles, who worked 
under Professor von Euler at the Bio- 
chemical Institute of the University of 
Stockholm, returned on the Manhattan 
on June 10. Mr. Vowles collaborated 
with Professor von Euler and Dr. Fritz 
Schlenk on two scientific papers which 
were published in the Arkiv fér Kemi, 
Mineralogi och Geologi. An account of his 
experiences in Sweden appears in this 
issue. 

Dr. Lloyd A. Wood, who carried on 
research in biochemistry in Professor 
Hugo Theorell’s laboratory at the Caro- 
line Institute, the Exeter 
on May 31. On his way through Berlin 
Dr. Wood called on Professor Otto H. 
Warburg of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, 
who won the Nobel Prize for medicine in 
1931, 


returned on 


Robert W. Bean 
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Harold E. Johnson 


Exchange Scholars 


Mr. Milton C. Reeves, who studied 
engineering at the Institute of Technology 
in Stockholm, returned on the Manhattan 
on June 10. 

Mr. Ashton B. Taylor, who studied 
biochemistry at the Caroline Institute 
in Stockholm, also returned on the Man- 
hattan on June 10. Up until the day of 
his departure Mr. Taylor broadcast news 
from Sweden in English every evening 
on short wave programs directed mainly 
to Swedish-Americans. 


Scandinavian Fellows 


Miss Charlotte Ankarcrona, Honorary 


Fellow from Sweden, who spent last year 
at the Centenary Junior College, Hack- 
ettstown, New Jersey, has been awarded 
a scholarship for next year at Wellesley 
College. 

Dr. Sune 


Sweden, arrived on the Brita Thorden 


Bergstrom, Fellow from 
from Petsamo on July 13. Dr. Bergstrém 
has already begun his research work in 
biochemistry in Professor Wintersteiner’s 
laboratory at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York City. 
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Mr. Mogens E. Christiansen, Honorary 
Fellow from Denmark, arrived on the 
Manhattan on June 10 to study the elec- 
trochemical industry in the United States. 

Miss Margareta Granstrém, Honorary 
Fellow from Sweden, arrived on the 
Manhattan on June 10 and has accepted 
a fellowship at Barnard College for next 
year. In an interview in The American 
Swedish Monthly for July by Mr. Tell G. 
Dahlléf, Fellow of the Foundation from 
Sweden, who is now assisting Mr. Naboth 
Hedin in the American-Swedish News 
Exchange, Miss Granstrém has given a 
vivid and impressive report of recent 
defense measures in Sweden. 

Mr. Gustav Henriksen, Fellow from 
Norway, who has been studying for the 
past seven months at the Bankers Trust 
Company, sailed for Petsamo on the 
Mathilde Thorden on July 29. 

Mr. Ludvik Langaker, Honorary Fel- 
low from Norway, who spent the full 
academic year studying the education of 
the deaf at the Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, also sailed on the 
Mathilde Thorden. 

Mr. Thor Omejer, Honorary Fellow 
from Norway, is spending the summer 
travelling through the West and will 
resume his studies at Pomona College, 
California, in the autumn. 

Professor Einar Tegen, Honorary Fel- 
low from Sweden, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco by way of Russia and Japan on 
June 20. Dr. Tegen, who is Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Stock- 
holm, will represent his university at the 
Bicentennial Celebration of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in September. He 
will study the teaching of social psycholo- 
gy in various American universities and 
will lecture on the theory of values. 

Miss Ulla af Ugglas, Honorary Fel- 
low from Sweden, is spending the summer 
at Cranbrook Academy, Michigan. She 
plans to return to New York in the 
autumn to take up the study of fashion 
design. 
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New Institute at Augustana 


One of the most important results of 
Dean Arthur A. Wald’s year in Sweden 
as a Fellow of the Foundation is the crea- 
tion of an Institute of Swedish Culture 
at Augustana College. 

“The purpose of the Institute,” Dean 
Wald writes,” is to serve as a center for 
the various organizations and agencies in 
and near the college representing Swedish 
cultural interests and to reinforce and 
encourage their individual efforts through 
consultation and cooperation toward a 
common end. More specifically, the In- 
stitute’s program is to publish a Bulletin 
which will serve as its official organ; to 
support the efforts of the Historical So- 
ciety in enlarging the present archive and 
museum collections in the Denkmann 
Memorial Library; to make known the 
possibilities for fruitful research in the 
archives and the various library collec- 
tions; to aid the Art Association in in- 
creasing its collection of works by 
Swedish and Swedish-American artists ; 
to encourage interest in the reading of 
contemporary Swedish literature; to con- 
tribute to a better understanding of Swe- 
dish culture by means of lectures and 
literature ; to cooperate with other organi- 
zations in encouraging efforts to extend 
instruction in Swedish in high schools 
and colleges; to expand the present 
Swedish section of the library and through 
individuals and organizations to maintain 
meaningful cultural 
Sweden. 

“Through the invaluable and untiring 
efforts of Miss Gertrud Jungbeck of 
Stockholm the cooperation of some twen- 
ty-five Swedish publishers has been as- 
sured in providing copies of new books 
for review and acknowledgment in the 
Bulletin of the Institute. These books 
will come into the permanent possession 
of the Augustana Library. The head of 
the Royal Library, Dr. Isae Collijn, 
and his colleague, Dr. Nils Afzelius, have 
volunteered their generous cooperation in 


relations with 
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building up the Swedish collection; the 
late Professor Lundstrém and his asso- 
ciates in Riksféreningen gave assurance 
of active encouragement to the project. To 
the Board of Cultural Information (Upp- 
lysningsnamnden) in Stockholm we are 
indebted for generous aid toward the 
purchase of Swedish books. And to Mr. 
Albin Widén of Appelviken who on a re- 
cent visit to the college gave enthusiastic 
support and valuable practical advice 
with reference especially to the pioneer 
museum and archive collection, we express 
our deep gratitude. 

“Officers elected for the first year are 
Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president; Dean 
Arthur Wald, vice-president and direc- 
tor; Dr. C. G. Carlfelt, secretary-treas- 
urer; additional members of the executive 
board: President emeritus Gustav An- 
dreen, Miss Alma Johnson, Mr. J. G. 
Youngquist, Professor O. L. Nordstrom, 
Dean S. J. Selelius, Dr. O. F. Ander and 
Dr. A. T. Lundholm; editorial committee: 
Dr. E. W. Olsson, Dean Arthur Wald, 
and Dean Dora Cervin. 

“The first number of the Bulletin 
which will contain a rather complete 
statement of the purpose and program of 
the Institute with reviews and notices 
of books recently received from Sweden, 
will appear in the early fall and will be 
sent under the auspices of the college 
library to a quite extensive mailing list 
in America and Sweden.” 


Workers’ Education 


Miss Eleanor G. Coit, Director of the 
American Labor Education Service, who 
was a Fellow of the Foundation to Den- 
mark and Sweden in 1935, has recently 
published a study of the relations of pri- 
vate and public agencies in the field of 
workers’ education in Denmark and 
Sweden entitled Government Support of 
Workers’ Education (American Labor 
Education Service, Inc. Price 50 cents.) 


In brief, compact chapters Miss Coit 
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describes the scope and character of this 
significant work and analyzes with care- 
ful documentation the financial basis 
upon which it rests. In conclusion she 
emphasizes the importance for the future 
the United 
States of the precedent in Denmark and 
Sweden that private or non-government 
groups may receive State aid for their 
educational work. 


of workers’ education in 


A Foundation Book 


It is with particular pleasure we an- 
nounce the publication of our latest book 
Six Scandinavian Novelists: Lie, Jacob- 
sen, Heidenstam, Selma Lagerlof, Ham- 
sun, Sigrid Undset. The author, Alrik 
Gustafson, was a Fellow of the Founda- 
tion to Sweden, and the studies begun 
then have borne fruit in the scholarly and 
yet popular study which the Foundation 
now publishes. While the book deals of 
course primarily with the six authors 
listed in the title, it presents them as links 
in the general development of modern 
Scandinavian literature. 


Foundation Lecturers 


The Foundation hopes to have several 
Scandinavian lecturers available during 
the coming season. These will include 
Dr. Sven Liljeblad, Professor of Eth- 
nology at Uppsala University, who will 
give illustrated lectures on Swedish folk 
lore, and Dr. Einar Tegen, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Stock- 
holm, who will lecture in his own field 
and also on Sweden and the present 
crisis. Dr. Edvard Hambro, whose lec- 
tures were so popular last year, will 
address American audiences on Norway 
and the war. 

Carl J. Hambro, President of the 
Norwegian Parliament, who arrived in 
New York in July, is lecturing under 
the auspices of the Sons of Norway and 
will speak at the Chapters of the Foun- 
dation. 
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Chapters 


On a brief vacation trip to the West 
Coast in July the Assistant Secretary of 
the Foundation, Mr. J. B. C. Watkins, 
visited Chapter officers in Chicago, Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Minneapolis. Great satis- 
faction was expressed everywhere with 
the visits of our lecturers Dr. Edvard 
Hambro and Dr. Gustaf Munthe last 
season, and the officers are all looking for- 
ward enthusiastically to an even more 
active program this year. In addition to 
the lecturers, many Fellows of the Foun- 
dation have visited the Chapters on their 
study trips in the West, and have been 
delighted with the warm welcome given 
them by friends of the Foundation in all 
these cities. It is indeed an important 
asset to the work of the Foundation in 
these difficult times to have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of its branches 
throughout the country. 


Icelander Honored 

Mr. Arni Helgason of Chicago was re- 
cently awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Science honoris causa by his alma mater, 
the North Dakota Agricultural College 
at Fargo. Mr. Helgason’s career as de- 
scribed in the Winnipeg Heimskringla is 
a success story in the best American tra- 
dition. Twenty-eight years ago he arrived 
in Gimli, Manitoba, a penniless youth 
from Iceland. After working for several 
years as a lumberman in New Iceland, a 
fisherman on Lake Winnipeg, and a 
farmer in North Dakota, he entered the 
Agricultural College at Fargo to study 
engineering. Graduating in 1924, he spent 
a year in post-graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and worked for sev- 
eral years in Mr. Hjértur Thordarsson’s 
factory in Chicago before opening, with 
several other men, the Chicago Trans- 
former Company of which he is now head. 
Mr. Helgason frequently entertains visit- 
ing Scandinavians, including Fellows of 
the Foundation, and is a very active mem- 
ber of our Chicago Chapter. 


GUSTAV ADOLF 
THE GREAT 
THE LION of the NORTH 


By NILS AHNLUND 
Professor of History at Stockholm University 


HE period of Greatness, 

when Sweden was a Euro- 
pean power to be reckoned with, 
and the Baltic was a Swedish in- 
land sea, corresponded with the 
reign of the Vasa Dynasty and 
reached its peak under Gustav 


Adolf. 


Nils Ahnlund is credited with 
knowing more about the brilliant 
Vasas than any other living man. 
He breaks down something of 
the Gustav Adolf myth and de- 
stroys the traditional smooth and 
stereotyped picture of the hero 
king. But he gives us instead a 
much more fascinating portrait 
of a man who was thoroughly 
human and at the same time very 
great. 


With illustrations and maps 


Price $3.00 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 
116 East 64th Street New York, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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BOOKS 


Gustay Adolf the Great. By Nils Ahn- 
lund. Translated from the Swedish by 
Michael Roberts. Illustrated. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 1940. Price $3.00 


Having finished reading the book under re- 
view, one is particularly impressed by the fact 
that the author not only has succeeded in por- 
traying in a masterly manner Gustav Adolf’s 
qualities as a great soldier and statesman, but 
that he has, by stressing the less known human 
side of his subject, afforded us a much more 
vivid and living picture of a man, who, despite 
the many years that have elapsed since he 
died on the battlefield of Liitzen on November 
6, 1632, stands forth as one of the most attrac- 
tive figures of history. As is the case with 
many another famous personage, so much of 
the sentimental and legendary has incrusted 
the image of Gustav Adolf that it is refresh- 
ing to see emerging in Professor Ahnlund’s 
work a realistic portrait of a man with faults 
as well as virtues, a man possessed of ambi- 
tions for his country as well as fervent relig- 
ious ideals, a man who had his moments of 
weakness as well as of strength. 

According to the author, the main impulse 
dominating Gustav Adolf’s foreign policy was 
the preservation of the dynasty created by his 
father, Karl IX, who in 1607 was crowned 
King of Sweden after his nephew, Sigismund, 
the Catholic King of Poland and Sweden, had 
been deposed as the monarch of the latter 
country, following the definite and permanent 
adhesion of Sweden to the Lutheran faith. In 
pursuance of this policy, Gustav Adolf made 
war upon his cousin by invading Poland and 
strengthening Sweden’s position in the Baltic 
Sea area. His invasion of Germany in 1630 
to strike at the forces of the Catholic League 
under Tilly was designed not merely to safe- 
guard Protestantism in northern Germany and 
in Sweden but was directed quite as much 
against the Hapsburg House of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, which, like Sweden, sought to 
extend its political sway over the Baltic. 

The key to an understanding of the Swedish 
King’s successful military career may be found 
in a remark by his great antagonist, Tilly, 
which remark, although its authenticity has 
not been estabiished, nevertheless, according to 
Professor Ahnlund, conveys “a very just judg- 
ment of Gustav Adolf.” Tilly is supposed to 


have stated “that the odds must necessarily 
be against him in a struggle with a man who 
was commander-in-chief, statesman, and sover- 
eign all in one.” Certainly Gustav Adolf’s suc- 
cess in the field was due primarily to his 
evolving new tactics of warfare and his creating 
a national army in the place of hi:ed mercena- 
ries. By carrying on far-flung diplomatic nego- 
tiations while he waged war, the King, how- 
ever, was all the more formidable. “For Gustav 
Adolf, war and diplomacy,” writes the author, 
“went hand in hand.” As a matter of fact the 
alliance of Protestant Sweden with the Catho- 
lic France of Cardinal Richelieu against the 
common enemy, the House of Hapsburg, was 
one of the significant fruits of Gustav Adoif’s 
skill in combining his prowess in warfare with 
his subtlety in diplomacy. Sweden’s supplant- 
ing Denmark as the dominant power in the 
Baitic was due quite as much to Gustav 
Adolf’s diplomatic maneuvers as to the growth 
of Swedish military strength under his skillful 
direction. 

Gustav Adolf’s hold on his subjects despite 
heavy war taxes is brought out by the author, 
particularly where he quotes a spokesman of 
the Estate of Peasants at the diet of 1633, 
who thus expressed himself: “We have lost our 
father and our country’s father, beneath whose 
gracious, pious, and Christian rule (under 
God) we lived and dwelt within our borders in 
peace and security, and went about our busi- 
ness, sowing and reaping, harvesting and 
gathering into barns, with a quiet mind.” 

The author has made much use of original 
sources and the present biography of Gustav 
Adolf will without doubt be long considered 
a definitive work. Every page reveals a critical 
appraisal of facts. Furthermore, the author’s 
skill in characterization and interpretation as 
weil as narration, affords the reader a more 
comprehensive picture of the subject than, to 
the reviewer’s knowledge, has ever appeared in 
the English language. 

Fortunate, indeed, for English language 
readers in particular is the fact tnat the trans- 
lation from Swedish to Engiish should have 
been carried out by such a capable linguist 
as Mr. Michael Roberts. The English text is 
so excellently done that one might easily be 
deceived into thinking it the language or the 
author of the book. Moreover, the fine type used 
by the Princeton University Press affords easy 
reading. Nine illustrations and two maps add 
to the attractiveness of the book. 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation is 
to be congratulated upon this addition to the 
long list of distinguished works that have been 
published under its auspices. 


Gerorce H. Rypen 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Westward from Vinland. An Account of 
Norse Discoveries and Explorations in 
America 982-1362. By Hjalmar R. Holand. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1940. Price $3.00. 


If Noah kept a card index of the animals, 
failure to preserve it has been a raw disservice 
to theologians and biologists. If we on the 
other hand invented the filing cabinet, pious 
use of it may atone for the irreplaceable gaps 
in our earlier records. But inventions or no 
inventions, progress is being made toward a 
better accounting. The New York Times pio- 
neered in this direction when, in 1913, it began 
to publish its “Index.” It was but day before 
yesterday that we opened for business the 
archives building in Washington. It was but 
yesterday that President Roosevelt signed over 
the new Roosevelt library building with its 
articles, books, and ship models. 

This is reassuring, but only for the future. 
The Hyde Park depository contains the nauti- 
cal mementos of a native son born in 1882, 
precisely nine centuries since the first Norwe- 
gian established the first authentic American 
date; and there were other great American 
dates between 982 and 1492. The discovery of 
Greenland, and the episode along the Atlantic 
around Cape Cod, are admitted, without en- 
thusiasm, to have been pre-Columbus efforts. 
But Mr. Holand’s epoch-marking study, the re- 
sult of thirty years of ably supported investi- 
gation, shows that the Swedes and Norwegians 
had pushed their exploratory campaign as far 
west as Kensington, Minnesota, by 1362. 

In other words, the very peopies who are 
credited with having done nothing but eat the 
grapes of New England and die, carried on to 
the far West where some were massacred 
while others intermarried with the Mandan 
Indians and thereby enabled that tribe to 
achieve prime glory. 

The facts are simple: In 1355, the King of 
Norway and Sweden sent an expedition to 
Greenland to reconvert the apostate Norse- 
men to Christianity. It went far beyond its 
initial destination. There followed a gaping 
void in our national records, until 1898, when 
Olaf Ohman, a Minnesota farmer, unearthed, 
while grubbing, a stone 31 inches long, 16 
wide, 6 thick, weighing 202 pounds, and con- 
taining a runic inscription of 220 characters, 
62 words in all, each word set off from the 
other by double dots, like colons. The farmer’s 
first thought was to break it up; but his little 
son spied the queer marks. More adept at 
leaping over mud puddles than etymologizing, 
the farmer used the stone, for ten years, as 
a step to his corn-crib. 

Then Mr. Holand, having studied Norse 
linguistics at Wisconsin, took the matter in 
hand and published privately, in 1932, a chal- 
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A Bedroom from a Swedish Suite in The Towers 


Th living art of the 


north countries has left its lovely impress 


throughout this great hotel . . . upon its 
public rooms, the Norse Grill, the Park 
Avenue Foyer, the Main Lobby . . . and 
upon many of its private suites where The 
Waldorf-Astoria has called upon Scandi- 
navian sources for decoration and furniture. 

Scandinavians everywhere are cordially 
invited to visit at this hotel to which their 
native art has contributed so liberally—and 
so beautifully. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


lenging monograph entitled “The Kensington 
Stone.” In the meantime scholars passed judg- 
ment on the genuineness of the find. A few 
doubted without disproving; the majority 
lauded it as an ab ovo contribution to our 
history. 

The present volume is an expansion of that 
work to 364 pages and 47 illustrations. The 
runes tell, deciphered, that there were 8 Swedes 
and 22 Norwegians in the original party, that 
10 were killed, affixes the date 1362, and adds 
Fraeelse af illu (“Deliver us from evil”), may- 
hap the first prayer recorded in this country. 

Seasoned professors were at first minded to 
brand the whole thing a forgery, because it 
contains “English.” Witness of and west. Both 
of these are attested fourteenth century 
Swedish-Norwegian words. Anyhow, if a silly 
heax, why this stupid give away? The dividing 
dots though may be questioned; for syllabics, 
even the division of sentences into words, is a 
relatively modern science. 

For fairness in dialectics the book is a model. 
Every conceivable phase of and factor in the 
case, for and against, is presented. If this be 
special pleading let us have more like it. The 
observation that only an expert could trans- 
literate a dedication in runes will not be fully 
accepted by runologists. The Tatarian find 
throws no direct light on the Mandan Indians. 
There is no university at Bergen. And the time 
allotted for carving the inscription varies from 
two days to an unstated number. 

But these are puny doubts. The chapters on 
the colonization of Greenland, the Viniand 
enterprise, the arguments deduced from the 
Viking grave, the Norse tools unearthed in 
the West, the mooring stones by which the 
route taken by the Paul Knutson expedition 
is tracked down, and the Mandan Indian evi- 
dence, though of itself as romantic as it is 
anthropologic, all constitute so much cumula- 
tive evidence that we really have an ancient 
history. That these Norsemen, however futile 
their endeavors to restore the Church in Green- 
land, were doing more than picking tytteber 
150 miles north and west of Minneapolis 130 
years before Columbus sighted San Salvador, 
is proved, until and unless another and even 
more telling inscription is uncovered. 

In 1795, James Hutton, the Scotch geologist, 
laid down the theory that “the rocks around us 
reveal no trace of the beginning of things.” It 
may be true; but what of the beginning of 
peoples? That greywacke stone the farmer 
scratched out from under the roots of a Minne- 
sota aspen reveals, until scientifically disal- 
lowed, a beginning that antedates by 258 years 
the rewarding start made, in 1620, thirty-five 
miles southeast of Boston. 

ALLEN W. PortTerFIELD 
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Madame Dorthea. By Sigrid Undset. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Arthur 
G. Chater. Knopf. 1940. Price $2.50 


Sigrid Undset in this book deals with a 
period which she has not portrayed before, but 
which we feel must appeal to her with its 
robust, full-blooded people. It is the year 1793, 
when the Age of Enlightenment had its reper- 
cussions even in a remote Norwegian valley. 
It was the time when the ministers of the State 
Church were sometimes called “potato priests” 
because they thought it more important to 
combat the frequent famines by teaching peo- 
ple to plant potatoes than to initiate them into 
the mysteries of religion. It was the time also 
when the first feeble industrial undertakings 
were started in Norway. 

The husband of Madame Dorthea, Jérgen 
Thestrup, was the manager of a glass works in 
the interior of the country, a capable, strong, 
pugnacious but upright and kindly man who 
had made his wife very happy. The story be- 
gins with his mysterious disappearance on a 
stormy night and ends when Dorthea with her 
brood of seven children has to leave her home 
and take up life anew as a poor widow in 
Christiania. She is a woman after Sigrid 
Undset’s own heart, warm, motherly, one of 
the resourceful women who were often the 
mainstay not only of a big household but of 
a whole neighborhood—in the days when the 
nearest doctor was two days’ journey distant 
by country road, to mention only one thing. 

There is wonderful life and color in the pic- 
ture of the whole community with its grada- 
tions of rank and sharply distinct classes 
which nevertheless intermingle to some extent. 
A truly amazing person whom Sigrid Undset 
has drawn with gusto is Dorthea’s mother, 
Madame Elisabeth, then living with her fourth 
husband, a wealthy peasant who has been a 
non-commissioned officer and is now a sheriff. 

(The sheriff, or Jensmand, was the lowest rank- 
ing official, and the office was usually held by 
a peasant.) Her first husband had _ been 
a dean and her third a major, but she was 
reputed to have said that she “would rather 
have a live sheriff than a dead dean and rather 
a warm corporal in his bed than an embalmed 
major in his leaden coffin.” Of her second 
husband, Dorthea’s father, we learn only that 
with him she had been in love. She has lived 
down a rumor that for his sake she killed 
her first husband, and she has somehow kept 
through it all a shrewd common sense and 
even a kind of massive benevolence. Another 
typical character is a disgraced army officer 
who is living on a farm with his mistress 
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housekeeper, whom he will not marry because 
he is always hoping to be reinstated in the 
work he loves and cannot then be encumbered 
with an unpresentable wife. Dorthea is unable 
to dislike Captain Cold as much as she feels 
she perhaps ought to. The dark element of 
superstition is represented by the ancient 
gypsy Sibilla. And finally, a more mystic re- 
ligion than that prevalent in Norway at the 
time is introduced by the old German foreman 
glassblower, Scharlach, who is a Catholic. 
When Dorthea, the rationalist, finds him teach- 
ing her children to pray for their dead father, 
she reproves him, but in the end she and the 
old man part as friends. 

And so the reader too parts with regret 
from the charming Madame Dorthea as she 


sets out to face an uncertain future with only 
the courage drawn from good sense, sound 
principles, and family affections. The book 
seems to call for a sequel. We would like to 
meet her again. We have a faint suspicion that 
Thestrup may not be dead. We hope Captain 
Cold may not turn up in her life. We would 
like also to follow the story of her children, 
especially the sensitive, fine-fibered Vilhelm 
who is being sent to Denmark for his edu- 
cation. 

The book gains poignancy from our knowl- 
edge that since it was written the author has 
had to flee from her home, which has been 
destroyed by the enemy, and that her oldest 
son has been killed in action. 

H.A.L. 
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